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For graduation dhotee Brker 51” | : 


...the world’s most wanted pen : 


Success and Parker “51” just naturally go together. bi 
Leaders in every field— the world over — prefer this pen. : 
No wonder seniors at top universities have again and again 





Handsomely matched Parker “51” 
Pen and Pencil set. 14K gold-filled 


caps and trim. Price, $22.50 plus tax. 








voted “51” the pen most wanted for graduation. w 
The way the “51” will speak of your good taste—the 2 
way it will spark your thoughts and always show you at 
your best—these can mean so much in the years ahead. ti 
So plan now to graduate to a Parker “51”—the pen that je 
“writes dry with wet ink!” Try it at your Parker dealer’s. 
Get acquainted with its instant starting . . . the swift sure fr 
glide it puts into every stroke. an 
Parker“51” comes inachoice of colors and custom points. 
Two sizes: regular and the new demi-size. The Parker Pen 
Company, Janesville, Wis., U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada. : 
at 
w 
PARKER “51°—PERFECT FOR EVERY GIFT OCCASION: to 
pe 
GRADUATION © FATHER’S DAY @ BIRTHDAYS © WEDDINGS ¢ ANNIVERSARIES . 
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ON THE SIDE 


FARM BOY MEETS CITY GIRL — 
on our front cover this week! The 
boy is Ray Strahan of Alleghany 
County, N. Y., president of the Young 
Cooperators, an organization of 10,- 
000 farm boys and girls, which is 
sponsored by the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association. The girl is 
Joan Prussein, treasurer of the J. A. 
Jewelry Co. of New York City, one 
of many businesses owned and op- 
erated by young people under the 


sponsorship of Junior Achievement. - 


The occasion for taking their pic- 
ture was a tour of the Manhattan 
milk plant of the Dairymen’s League. 
After the tour, four young Coopera- 
tors and four Junior Achievement 
members presented a forum discus- 
sion showing how city and country 
are dependent on each other. 
—Photo, courtesy Dairymen’s League. 
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KILROY’S BROTHER? Alfred 

Hitchcock, director of such films as 


Spellbound and The Paradine Case, 


is very serious on the set; but after 
the scene is over he likes to laugh 
and relax. Recently after he'd fin- 
ished directing a tense scene in The 
Paradine Case, Hitchcock walked 
off the set ready to rest; but he was 
collared by a bore who talked for 
20 minutes. As the fellow walked 
away, Hitchcock muttered “Killjoy 
was here.” 
. + = 

HIDE AND SEEK? One day while 
in England, Mark Twain met a friend 
in the country. The friend said he 
was “broke” and asked Mark to buy 
him a ticket to London. 

“Well,” said Mark, “I'm nearly 
broke myself, but I'll tell you what 
I'll do. You get under my seat and 
I'll hide you with my legs.” 

The friend agreed. Then Mark 
went into the ticket office and bought 
two tickets. When the train pulled 
out, his friend was under the seat. 

The inspector came around for the 
tickets and Mark gave him two. The 
inspector asked: “Where is the other 
person?” 

Tapping his head, the humorist 
said in a loud voice: “That’s my 
friend’s ticket! He’s a little eccentric 
and likes to ride under the seat.” 

— Cappers Weekly 


GIFT OF GAB. A glib-tongued radio 
disc jockey, never at a loss for words, 
at length found himself in a situation 
where there, was very little for him 
to say. As he stood at the altar re- 
peating his marriage vows, all his 
self-confidence deserted him. He 
stammered, “With all my goodly 
words I thee endow.” — Quote. 
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“Give the Other Fellow a Chance” 


— says Clarence E. Pickett 
Executive Secretary, American Friends Service Committee 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH e 


pean Americans will join youth of 
many nations, races, faiths, and politi- 
cal beliefs to help build houses, schools, 
and playgrounds in Europe this summer. 
This reconstruction is a part of the pro- 
gram of the American Friends Service 
Committee, founded in 1917 by the So- 
ciety of Friends (better known as Quak- 
ers), to help relieve human suffering 
throughout the world. In Europe today 
AFSC workers distribute extra food rations and clothing to the 
neediest. In China AFSC workers provide medical aid and teach 
improved agricultural methods; in India they are helping to 
find shelter for the millions who became homeless when India 
was divided. 

“We feel a responsibility for the welfare of others,” Dr. Clar- 
ence E. Pickett, acting head of the AFSC, told us when we inter- 
viewed him at headquarters in Philadelphia. “We are trying to 
give the other fellow as good a chance in life as we have.” As 
a tribute to their work the AFSC, together with the Friends 
Service Council of London, was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
of 1947. 

“The Atomic Age makes it more important than ever to try 
to settle men’s differences in peaceful ways,” Dr. Pickett said 
and then related one of the many examples of the Quakers’ 
belief in peaceful solutions to problems. The incident he cited is 
described in the new book, Appointment on the Hill, by Dorothy 
Detzer, a non-Quaker who worked with the AFSC to relieve 
famine in Russia after the first World War. 

The AFSC in a Russian village had a translator named Klassen, 
He had irritated the Soviet officials by translating a Quaker’s 
criticism of a Russian children’s home, When Klassen was ar- 
rested, non-Quaker members of the mission urged that all food 
for the village be cut off until the officials set Klassen free; but 
the Quakers refused to use food as a weapon. Food, they said, 
belonged to the starving people. Instead of cutting off food sup- 
plies, the Quakers formed relay teams who sat in the Soviet 
commissar’s office night and day. There they appealed, begged, 
reasoned, persuaded. Often the commissar would ignore them; 
but when he arrived in the morning or left at night, he had to 
face those Quakers! Finally Klassen was released. 

“AFSC workers need not be Quakers. Like Miss Detzer, they 
may be volunteers,” Dr. Pickett explained. “We pay their ex- 
penses, provide for their families back home, and, upon their 
return, give them $200 to replace worn-out clothes.” 

“Did you grow up in a Quaker community?” we asked him. 

Dr. Pickett nodded. “I grew up on a prairie farm in the mid- 
die of Kansas. Letters from my oldest sister, a missionary in 
Japan, impressed me with the idea of helping others. After gradu- 
ating from Glen Elder High School, I went to Penn (Quaker) 
College in Oskaloosa, Iowa and decided to become a minister — 
which I did. In 1929, I became Executive Secretary of the AFSC. 
Helping other people,” Dr. Pickett added, “is to me the most 
satisfying occupation in this troubled world.” 
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5, Say What 
/ You Please! 


This letters column, a regular feature 
in all editions of Scholastic Magazines, 
is open to opinion on any subject and 
criticism of any kind, brickbats or 
orchids. We want to know what’s on 
your mind, Other readers do, too. Ad- 
dress Letters Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y.— The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


In our English Class we are studying 
about Academy Awards. We would like 
to know: what a documentary film is. 
We would also like to know if the two 
boys, whose pictures were on the cover 
of the Feb. 2 issue received any awards 
for their documentary film. 


Juanita Miller 
Chicago, IIl. 


No, Mario Mercado and Larry Frisch, 
our cover boys, did not walk off with 
an Academy Award this year. However, 
they still have 50 of the best years of 
their lives in which to turn the trick. 
For a definition of a documentary film, 
see “The Critic’s Vocabulary” in our 
Feb. 23 issue. — Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


Practical English —just another old 
English magazine, full of a lot of dull 
drills and boring exercises! Or so I 
thought when I invested my 60 cents. 

But upon opening the first page, I 
sensed that this was not an ordinary 
magazine. I beheld drills and exercises 
in “Practice Makes Perfect” —not dull 
or boring, but full of interesting aids 
and pleasant to do. 

The editorials were not only packed 
with information, but were written in 
such a way that their information be- 
came mine to keep. The “Jam Session” 
acquainted me with the opinions of 
teen-agers living in various states. Slim 
Syntax’s column explained many facts 
that I had often wondered about. 
“Newspaper Roundup” was like a tele- 
scope surveying interesting stories for 
my pleasure. 

The clever advertisements and eye- 
catching titles convinced me still fur- 
ther that my 60 cent investment in 
Practical English was as worthwhile a 
venture as I could hope to find. I had 
uncovered a gold mine of adventure 
and thrills, a magazine that guided me 
on the exciting pathway to the palace 
of “practical English.” 

Georgeann Bartle 
Creston (Iowa) H. S. 
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claimed, chalking up the bowl- 
ing score of his friend, Leonard 
Livingston. 

“You'd better put on some steam,” 
Leonard grinned, “or I'll be high-point 
man tonight.” 

The two friends took seats near the 
scoreboard while other members of the 
Hi-Y and Girl Reserve teams took their 
turns “on deck.” 

“By the way,” Gil said to Leonard, 
“how's your job hunt coming? I sup- 
pose youll have a $5,000-a-year job 
with an expense account lined up by 
graduation time in June!” 

Leonard laughed. “Who—me? A 
friend of mine thinks he can get me a 
job at the Weatherwax Enamel Com- 
pany in the spraying department.” 

“Have you filled out an application 
blank yet or had an interview?” Gil 
asked with interest. “Do you have other 
prospects you're working on?” 

“There’s plenty of time yet,” Leonard 
said. “I won’t look anywhere else until 
I know about the spray job. It pays $35 
a week and that’s good enough for me. 
Besides, where else would I look?” 

“Didn’t you register with the Lee 
High Placement Bureau? It’s free, you 
know. And what about the State Em- 
ployment Service? They found Leona 
Henderson a job in two days. 

“I've been reading the want ad sec- 
tion of the Carson Bugle and Dad’s had 
me register with the Pringle Employ- 
ment Agency,” Gil went on. “You have 
to pay about a week's salary if they 
place you, but it’s worth it. Besides, I’ve 
made a list of places where I'd like to 
work — the Quackenbush Cutlery Com- 
fa ithe Sawyer Sauerkraut Company 


“ N NOTHER strike,” Gil Reed ex- 


“You take life too seriously,” Leonard 


shrugged. “I suppose you've already 
filled out applications in a dozen places.” 
“Hunting for a job is serious,” Gil 
said slowly. “Your future may depend 
on how smart you are in looking for 
your first full-time job—I mean, your 
first opportunity. I'm not looking for 
just a job. I want an opportunity to 
start at thé bottom in some company 
where there’s a future for me.” 
Leonard yawned. “Just give me a job 
where you punch out at 5:00 p.m. and 
let the old greenbacks roll in every 
week. The future’ll take care of itself.” 
“Are you sure?” Gil asked. “You 
might end up in some blind-alley job 
and be stuck there; or you might drift 
from job to job and get nowhere. I may 
be daffy, but I’m going to try to choose 
my company. I’m investigating five com- 
panies right now. I’m finding out what 
trade journals say about them; what 
products they make; what's likely to be 
their future; how the workers like to 
work there. I’ve filled out application 
blanks at all five places, and three of 
them have promised me interviews.” 
“Okay, Gil, okay. Use some of your 
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energy on that ball. It’s your turn to 
bowl.” Leonard gave his chum a push. 

What will Leonard do if the Enamel 
Company decides not to hire him? Is 
Leonard wise to “take it easy” and not 
investigate all possible job openings? 

Does Gil have a good idea about in- 
vestigating several companies to decide 
if they're good places for him to work? 
The answer here is yes. And the next 
question is: How will Gil prepare for 
his first job interview —the one with 
the cutlery company? 

Here’s a plan that should work well 
for Gil and for you, too: 

1. Plan to “sell” yourself to the boss. 
Your career kit (the collection of your 
work experiences, your record of the 
school courses you’ve taken, the lists of 
your interests and hobbies) now be- 
comes your sales kit. It should contain 
the answers to some of these questions 
— which you may be asked during inter- 
views: 

a. Why do you think you'd like to 
work for Quakenbush Cutlery Com- 
pany? Will you answer, “To earn mon- 
ey?” Or will you say you're interested in 
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the cutlery business and that you be- 
lieve that your ability and interests fit 
you for a laguna job with the firm? 

b. What are your plans for the fu- 
ture? Your ambition is to become sales 
manager of a company. Of course, you 
realize that you have a long way to go. 
Your immediate ambition is to find a 
job where you can learn the business. 

c. How much money do you want to 
earn immediately? Will you say, “Well, 
I want to buy a new car and some 
clothes, etc.”? Or “I'd like to be able to 
pay my current expenses, but the op- 
portunity for the future is more im- 
portant than the salary right now”? 

When you've worked out answers to 
questions like those above, don’t stop! 
Think of yourself as a product for sale 
and answer these questions: 

What can you do for the company? 
What education have you had that will 
be helpful in your work? What part- 
time jobs? What hobbies? What special 
abilities or interests? 

2. Go over your list of references. 
Are there some work experience recom- 
mendations? Is there at least one char- 
acter reference? Do you have the exact 
names and addresses of all your refer- 
ences? 

3. Make a Personal Qualifications 
Sheet to leave with the personnel man- 
ager in case he’s mislaid your applica- 
tion blank or wants additional informa- 
tion. Honestly, but modestly, list your 
qualifications for the job — education, 
work experiences, interests, hobbies, 
plans for the future, etc. 

4. Check your personal appearance 
before you go to ti:e interview. Do you 
need a hair cut or a shave? Are your 
clothes clean and pressed? Are your 
shoes shined? Are your fingernails 
clean? Do you look neat and business- 
like? 


Best Foot Forward 


Just for the experience, let’s stand 
behind Mr. Wilder’s desk as he inter- 
views several applicants. We may get a 
“line” on the wrong and the right way 
to behave at a job interview. 

Mr. Wilder’s interviewing young peo- 
ple for messenger and typing jobs. 

Here’s Delores Dumbcup. She has on 
ankle socks and a gunny-sack type of 
sweater — and her slip’s showing. Even 
a hayrake run through her hair would 
improve its appearance! 

“I really need er — ah—the money,” 
begins Delores. “I’m very anxious to 
land this job. That is to say... .” 

Here’s Concetta Makeup. She has on 
all of her war paint! She wears a slinky 
dress, a rope of dime store pearls, and 
high heeled shoes. Her hat has a veil 
and a fruit counter on it! 

Concetta says, “I'd be just thhhrrilled 
to work for you! Really I would. I got 


tired of my last job. Left it in ten days, 
but this would be different... .” 

Here’s Wolf Larkin. He’s equipped 
with a loud checked sports coat, care- 
fully mismatched slacks, and a red bow 
tie, 

“Believe me,” Wolf confides, “I’m the 
fellow you're looking for. Yes, sireee! 
I'll have things ‘jumping’ around here, 
once you hire me.” 

Here’s Dick Haskins. Dick’s soiled 
shirt is open at the neck. He wears no 
tie. He keeps his cap on, leans back in 
his chair, and smokes while he talks out 
of the corner of his mouth. 

“Ain’t had much time to work. Been 
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busy getting educated. An education 
don’t do nobody no harm. That’s the 
way I looks at it.” 

Those are Sad Sacks and Sadies;_ t 
some of their mistakes are made by 
Good Joes and Janes! Don’t let it worry 
you, though. If you prepare thoroughly 
for your job interview and follow a few 
simple rules, you'll do all right. 

1. Remember that you’re receiving a 
favor. Show your appreciation for the 
time Mr. Wilder is giving you by arriv- 
ing ten minutes before your appoint- 
ment. (If you don’t know your inter- 
viewer's name, ask the receptionist the 
name of the man who's going to inter- 
view you. When you enter his office 
say, “Good morning, Mr. Wilder,” or 
whatever his name is. If no one intro- 
duces you to him, add, “I am Gerald 
Nye.”) 

Don’t sit down until you’re asked to; 
then keep your feet on the floor and sit 
up straight! During the interview don’t 
smoke, chew gum, or put on make-up. 
Keep your purse or other belongings in 
your lap or place them on the floor; 
don’t put them on your interviewer's 
desk. 

Be courteous during the interview 
and let Mr. Wilder guide the conversa- 





tion, Save his time by sticking to the 
subject. 

2. Sell yourself on the basis of your 
qualifications for the job. 

Delores Dumbcup’s argument, (I 
need the money) and Concetta’s line, 
(I'd be just thrilled to work for you) 
wouldn’t “sell” anyone on their qualifi- 
cations for the job. Neither would the 
“I-know-it-all” approach of Wolf Larkin 
nor the “I’m-educated” appeal of Dick 
Haskins. 

Quietly call Mr. Wilder’s attention to 
your special qualifications, which he 
may have overlooked. “I worked in the 
school bookstore for two years, handling 
the buying of goods and the paying of 
bills, in addition to waiting on rtudents. 
My average typing speed is 62 words 
per minute.” 

3. Be sure that you understand what 
job Mr. Wilder has open. Mr. Wilder 
will probably explain fully what the job 
is—the hours and working conditions, 
the qualifications you need in order to 
succeed, and what opportunities there 
are for promotion. If any of these points 
are not clear, you are wise to inquire 
about them. 

The interview is not, however, the 
time to ask how many holidays you'll 
have or other questions which indicate 
youre not really interested in working. 

4. Keep the door open for another 
interview. Mr. Wilder may tell you that 
he cannot decide to hire you immedi- 
ately. There may be several other ap- 
plicants. Thank him for his time and ask 
him when it would be convenient for 
him to hear from you again (either by 
phone or in person). 

If you've already had the offer of a 
job from another firm, ask Mr. Wilder 
what you should do about it, If you’re 
sincere, tell him you’d prefer to work 
for the cutlery company but that you 
can’t afford to lose another opportunity 
if he can’t place you. 

You might also ask Mr. Wilder what 
suggestions he has to help you find 
work. Don’t badger him with questions, 
though. After all, his job is to hire per- 
sons for his own company — not to find 
you a job. 


Follow Up Your Leads 


In looking for a position, you'll meet 
new pegple. Keep in contact with them 
by thanking them for what they’ve done 
for you— either by note or by phone. 
Let them know occasionally how your 
search for a job is coming along. 

Above all, put as many irons in the 
fire as possible. Don’t be like Leonard 
and just sit around hoping that one firm 
is going to place you. Gil has the right 
idea. Study all job possibilities and 
then you'll be in a position to choose 
the one which will give you the greatest 
opportunity to do your best work, 
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THAT'S A JOKE, son 


OW ABOUT tring this joke for 
the “size” of its humor? 
ComepiAN: I know airplanes 

are a hobby of yours. Maybe you can 
tell me how to fix the plane I designed. 

Stooce: What's wrong with it? 

Comenp1an: Oh, it’s just a detail . . . 
hardly noticeable to anyone but an 
expert. 

Strooce: Well, what is it? 

Comep1IANn: Well, when you turn on 
the motor, the propeller stands still 
and the airplane spins round. 

Perhaps you think that wouldn't rate 
very high on a radio “laugh meter’; 
but you're probably wrong. That’s a 
fairly typical radio “gag” which was 
aired by a well-known comedian. It 


. may not seem even slightly amusing in 


print; but you —and hundreds of thou- 
sands of other listeners— would prob- 
ably grin, giggle, and chuckle if you 
were to hear it broadcast over your 
loud speaker. 


What Type Humor? 


That gives you a hint about one in- 
teresting angle of radio humor: Often 
the comedian’s material “ain’t funny, 
McGee”; but the comedian’s “deliv- 
ery” —the way he speaks his lines — 
tickles our funny-bones. Good comedi- 
ans, you see, must be actors, for it takes 
an actor to “put over” a gag which 
may not be particularly amusing on its 
own. 

Of course, comedians—no matter 
how good they are— must have good 
material, too. Not even a top-notch 
comic actor can stay at the top if all 
of his jokes are only run-of-the-mill. 
But since no staff of gag-writers can 
turn out enough jokes to fill a weekly 
half-hour show with a hearty laugh 
every second, the success of a comedy 
show still depends largely on the come- 
dian’s delivery and personality. 

His personality, incidentally, is an- 
other jumping-off place for humor. This 
kind of humor is called comedy of char- 
acter. It calls for building up the come- 
dian as a certain kind of character —a 
pompous “know-it-all,” a “tightwad,” 
etc. Once he is established as such a 
person, almost any “crack” referring to 
his outstanding characteristic will bring 
a laugh from the audience. 

Humor can also stem from an amus- 
ing situation. Basically, such a situation 
contains two strongly contrasted ele- 
ments. A nervous, timid little man argu- 
ing with a rough, rugged policeman 


might present an amusing situation. 


There, tien, you have four general 
types of humor: 

1. Amusing “gags.” 

2. The acting ability of the come- 
dian. 

3. Amusing characters. 

4. Amusing situations. 

Good radio comedy doesn’t depend 
entirely on any one of these types of 
humor. Such concentration would be- 
come boring and “unfunny.” Therefore 
your yardstick for judging a radio 
comedian would be: How skillfully does 
he blend all the elements of humor to 
produce a well-balanced line of com- 
edy? 


The Whole Show 


Often a comedian is only one ele- 
ment in an entertainment program. 
There may also be a band, a singer, a 
guest star, a sketch,- etc. There are 
many such “variety shows” on the air. 
Some of them are smooth and lively 
from start to finish. Others, unfortu- 
nately, are ragged “grab-bags” of en- 
tertainment. What makes for the dif- 
ference? 

To be truly entertaining throughout, 
a variety show needs good balance, just 
as a comedian must offer well-balanced 
humor if he’s going to be really amus- 
ing. The responsibility for the balance 
of a variety show depends on the 
writers, the director, and every mem- 
ber of the show. 

The writer must provide good mate- 
rial for every part of the show. He 
shouldn’t reserve all the best “laugh 
lines” for the comedian. On the other 
hand, he shouldn't fall down on his job 
simply because he feels that the guest 
star has enough “box-office appeal” to 
hold an audience even if the material 
isn’t particularly good. 

The director should pay equal atten- 
tion to polishing up each part of the 
show. He shouldn’t allow the band to 
play “sloppily” simply because they 
have the stage for only 4% minutes out 
of the half-hour. He shouldn't allow the 
actors in the opening sketch to go 
through their paces in a dull, routine 
manner, thinking that people will over- 
look this because they’re eagerly await- 
ing their favorite comedian. Instead, the 
director must carefully rehearse each 
part of the program, so that they all 
add up to a smooth, entertaining whole. 

Now we have a good yardstick for 
judging comedians and their variety 
shows. Ask these questions, as you're 
listening: 
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1. Is the show well-balanced? Does 
each part receive the proper emphasis? 
(Or is the skit too long? The music too 
infrequent? The comedian “hogging” 
the show?) 

2. Can each part of the show stand 
on its own as good entertainment? Do 
you enjoy the music? Does the guest 
star hold your interest? (Or are you 
still timed in simply because you're 
wondering what will happen next?) 

3. Do you find the humor really 
amusing? (Or do you laugh simply be- 
cause the studio audience laughs?) 

4. Has the comedian his own special 
brand of humor? (Or does he simply 
“read” a string of corny gags?) 

5. Do you feel that the show is be- 
ing produced for YOU? (Are you al- 
ways sure of what’s going on? Or do 
you feel left-out-of-things, and wonder 
why the studio audience is laughing? 


A Quiz on Quizzes 


Radio quiz programs have become 
one of our favorite indoor sports. Here 
are a few questions to consider as you 
listen to quiz programs: 


1. What is the purpose of the show? 
(To provide information, or to provide 
entertainment?) 

2. If the purpose is entertainment: 

(a) Is the _  master-of-ceremonies 
pleasant and amusing? (Or are his gags 
corny, and does he make rude remarks 
to the quizzees?) 

(b) Are the quiz questions interest- 
ing and amusing? (Or does the show 
rely on embarrassing stunts to provide 
entertainment? ) 

(c) Is the show produced for you? 
(Or does the studio audience seem to 
be having more fun than you are?) 

3. If the purpose is information: 

(a) Are the questions intelligent? 
Can you learn something from them? 

(b) Do the quizzees concentrate on 
the quiz? (Or do they concentrate on 
gags and “horseplay”?) 


This is the sixth in a series on “How 
to Judge Radio Programs.” Next week: 
FM Broadcasting. 





HERE'S a special technique for read- 

ing plays and radio scripts, such as 
“Rhapsody in Blue” (page 14). The 
script lacks sparkle if you simply read 
the dialogue straight. Instead, you 
should read it as a professional director 
would. 

As the director reads, he tries to 
imagine how each character would 
speak his lines. To do this, he must 
figure out what kind of person each 
character is. The author provides the 
plot and the dialogue. It’s the director's 
job to round out the characters into 
people, so he can help the actors bring 
them to life for you. 

How good a script-reader are you? 
Did you read “Rhapsody in Blue” as a 
good director would? These discussion 
questions will give you an idea of the 
real fun you can find in reading plays 
and scripts. 


What a Character! 


If you don’t remember the speeches 
mentioned in each question, recheck 
the script before answering. 

1. How would you have young 
George read his lines in the first scene? 
As a tough “Dead End kid”? As a 
dreamy “bookworm”? Or in some other 
way? 

2. How would you have George 
read “Yeah — he’s great!” in the scene 
with his piano teacher? Sarcastically? 
Politely? Enthusiastically? 

3. How would you have the actor 
play Remick? In a clipped, businesslike 
manner? In an indifferent fashion? In 
a truly regretful way? 

4. How would you have George read 
his last line in the scene where he has 
just composed “Swanee”P Should he 
sound dreamy and thoughtful, or cocky? 

5. How would you have the actors 
play the scene with Whiteman, Kern, 
and Gershwin? Which lines should they 





read in a casual, straight conversational 
tone? Which ones are important and 
should be emphasized? 

6. How would you have George read 
the line “Impresario, Pop,” when he’s 
correcting his father’s pronunciation? 
With amusement? In an impatient, “up- 
pity” way? Or in a matter-of-fact man- 
ner? 

7. Do you think Damrosch should be 
played as a pompous “stuffed shirt,” or 
as a friendly and understanding person? 


“Little Sure-Shot” (page 21) is a 
biographical story, as was the sto 
about Walter Johnson in last week's 
issue. It teaches you many facts about 
Annie Oakley, but it refers to several 
historical facts and events that aren't 
explained. 

If you're to get the most out of the 
story itself, you should understand these 
historical references. If you don’t recog- 
nize them immediately, you should 
check them in an encyclopedia. 


What's Behind It? 


These questions about “Little Sufe- 
Shot” are examples of the sort of in- 
formation you should know — or should 
search for—when you find historical 
references in your reading: 

1. What was another same for the 
battle which the author refers to as 
“The Battle of the Little Big Horn” 
and “the Custer Massacre”? When and 
why was the battle fought? Who fought 
in this battle? Who won? How much 
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do you know about Custer and Sitting 
Bull? 

2. What was “the Sioux nation” into 
which Sitting Bull adopted Annie? 

3. Who was the English Queen be- 
tore whom Annie gave a command per- 
formance? When did this Queen reign? 
What relation was “Edward, Prince of 
Wales” to this Queen? What was Ed- 
ward's title later in life? 

4. The author says that Annie’s early 
life followed “the pattern of the very 
best (or worst) 19th century fiction.” 
Are you familiar with the type of fiction 
referred toP Have you read, or heard 
of, Uncle Tom’s Cabin and East’ Lynn? 
What was the usual pattern of this type 
of fiction? 


Words, Words, Words 


Did you underline the words in “Lit- 
tle Sure Shot” which were new to you? 
Did you look up their meanings in the 
dictionary? 

If you know the meanings of the 
italicized words in the sentences below, 
you'll have no trouble underscoring the 
one word in parentheses which will 
make sense in each sentence. 

1. Mother Hubbard should have 
stocked her larder with (a-food, b- 
linens. ) 

2. The plaudits ot the audience (a- 
encouraged, b-saddened) the actor. 

8. The old man’s benign attitude 
made the children (a-hate, b-love) him. 

4. Moving phlegmatically, the gir] 
(a-slouched, b-rushed) toward the door. 

Answers in Teacher Edition 








NE OF the 300 newspapers which 

print the column of Westbrook Peg- 
ler recently suggested that its readers 
shouldn’t put too much faith in Mr. 
Pegler’s views when he writes about 
our foreign policy. The Cincinnati, O., 
Enquirer wrote: 


Mr. Pegler, of course, is as entitled as 
any other American to express a view on 
foreign policy, and we carried the column 
(entitled “President Weakly Leading Us 
Into War”) in full, as possible food for 
thought. We here only enter as a footnote 
the fact that Pegler distinguished himself 
as a ferret of union graft, as a debunker 
of national politics, and as a free-swinging 
castigator of crooners and movie actors. 


His competence in matters of foreign pol- 
icy, in other words, is scarcely comparable 
to that of Secretary Marshall, Senator 
Vandenberg and the various other men in 
both parties who have made a complete 
and prayerful study of the terribly intricate 
business of foreign policy... . 

The Enquirer had a good point. It 
was reminding its readers to check the 
qualifications of columnists on the sub- 
ject they are writing about before be- 
lieving what the columnists say. Most 
readers assume that columnists are ex- 
perts; they read columns because they 
haven't time to be expert on these sub- 
jects themselves. People may challenge 
the qualifications of an ma per- 
son; but too often they take the author- 
ity of famous persons on faith. The 
columnist or well-known person who 
gives opinions to the public in a field in 
which he is not an expert is influencing 
people unfairly. 

The Enquirer made a similar com- 


ment on commentator Walter Win- 
chell: 


Winchell has had us ‘at the very verge 
of war with Russia almost every Sunday 
night for the last two years. . - . It should 
be remembered that he, too, did not be- 
come an outstanding columnist and com- 
mentator on the strength of his insight into 
foreign affairs, but, rather, on the basis 
of who was going to divorce whom, and 
who was going to have a baby... . 

If we had no way to pick and choose 
among the conflicting opinions and re- 
ports we hear, we'd be in a muddled 
state. We judge opinions by the author- 
ity of the person who states them. Is 
the news in this paper reliable? Is this 
columnist, commentator, or author an 
expert on the subject he’s writing 
about? Is the reporter of an “inside” 
story in a position to know the story? 

Before you believe — check the 
authority. is he expert on the subject 
he’s talking about? 
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ID WE ever have a wonderful time Friday night! 

Bay Ridge, you know, is one of those towns where 
they “roll up the sidewalks” at 11 p.m., so after sitting 
through the movie twice, we were sort of at loose ends. 
Then Butch had a brainstorm. “Let’s ‘crash’ my cousin 
Sandra’s party,” he suggested. 

Of course, we never have anything to do with Sandra's 
crowd —they’re so stuffy and _ super-sophisticated — but 
Butch said Sandra always served swell refreshments and 
we were hungry, so we decided to “crash.” 

It was a good thing somebody did, because that party 
was really in a s-a-a-a-d state when the twelve of us ar- - 
rived. Sandra and her guests were all drooping around the 
“vie” listening to some dreary old man sing folk songs. 

Butch fixed that, though. He found his uncle’s collection 
of New Orleans jazz platters and we soon had the place on 
its ear. 

Butch and Mimi started doing the boogie and tripped 
over the coffee table, breaking a vase — a horrible-looking 
Egyptian affair that couldn’t have been worth much. But 
you should have heard Sandra moan and groan. Thinking 


I'd sort of change the subject and get the party going again, 
I asked Sandra’s date to dance. Well, she acted as if I'd 
kidnapped him! Imagine! You'd think she’d appreciate my 
helping to entertain her guests, wouldn’t you? 

Anyhow just about the time we got things back to nor- 
mal — and lively, Mrs. Pfeffer, who lives in the apartment 
below, started knocking on the radiator pipes with a broom 
or something. Sandra said we'd have to quiet down, so - 
Butch suggested that we eat. Sandra looked surprised, as 























if she hadn’t thought we'd stay for refreshments, but she 
“dished it up.” And what a feed! Of course it was too bad 
that the chocolate cake ran out before all the guests were 
served (we found out later that Pinetop had taken two 
pieces) but it was good while it lasted. 

Wanda kept saying that a car was honking out tront, 
but Abe insisted it was the music. Finally, Wanda went 
to the window — and it was Dizzy Dahl in his jalopy. He’d 
driven by the movie just after we left and Bobo, the usher, 
told him we'd gone to some house on Briarwood Road. So 
Dizzy just kept honking his horn up and down the street 
until he found us 

Just as Wanda stuck her head out of the window, Mrs. 
Pfeffer did, too — on the floor below. She started shrieking 
that she’d call the police if we didn’t pipe down. Sandra 
got scared so the whole party broke up. 

Sunday afternoon Alysmae called me to say that Butch 
was “in dutch” with his aunt and uncle. I'm sure it was all 
that mean Mrs. Pfeffer’s fault, aren't you? 


Yours for peppier parties, 


> 
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AM SCRIBBLES groaned. “Another 

application blank—and four pages 
at that!” 

He’d fill it out in a hurry, Sam de- 
cided, as he sat down at the table in 
the employment office of the American 
Products Company. “Nothing ever 
comes of them anyway,” he said to him- 
self, “I must have filled out a dozen 
this month and that’s the last I heard 
of them.” 

At right below is the first page of the 
application form, as Sam filled it in! 
No wonder he never hears from the 
firms that he files applications with. 


Be Prepared 


Success in filling out application 
blanks depends partially on how well 
prepared you are before you start. 

1. Collect the facts. Almost any ap- 
plication blank—whether it’s for a job 
or for admission to some school—asks 
for certain facts which you should as- 
semble ahead of time. Your birthday is 
one+and that means the day, month, 
and year! Sam tried to figure out the 
yéar, but he wasn’t sure. He should 
have done that ahead of time. 

Most blanks ask for detailed facts 
about your education and previous jobs. 
If you don’t know these facts (or if 
you're likely to forget) look them up 
and write them in a small notebook 
which you can carry in your pocket 
or pocketbook. 

Being prepared also mearis to come 
with clean hands (so that you won't 
smudge the application blank with 
a dirty fingerprint) and to bring along 
a pen that will write smoothly. Don't 
depend on the firm’s scratchy pen—and 
don’t scribble with a pencil. 

2. Follow directions. Sam didn’t fol- 
low printed directions. The application 
called for his last name first. (He wrote 
Samuel Jasper Scribbles.) In the space 
marked Do Not Write Below, Sam tried 
to figure out his age. Wouldn’t the em- 
ployer be justified in thinking that Sam 
probably wouldn’t follow oral work di- 
rections either? 

3. Give complete and accurate in- 
formation. Sam didn’t fill in his postal 
zone number nor his telephone number. 
If he didn’t have either a postal zone 
number or a telephone, he should have 
written none in the blank spaces. 

Under Social Security, Sam wrote 
No. Does he mean he has none? Or 
that he doesn’t know his number? Sam 
can have a Social Security number 


by applying to the proper office in his 
nearest Federal building (sometimes 
the post office). 

What does he mean by writing an 
X in the Married or Single blank? Un- 
decided? 

4. Use neat, readable penmanship. 
Many employers pay particular atten- 
tion to penmanship, punctuation, gram- 
mar, and English usage, even when 
you're applying for jobs which require 
almost no writing. Employers some- 
times feel that the way you fill out the 
application blank is a good indication 
of what type of work you do. Sam isn’t 
good in spelling or usage. Did you 
notice that he misspelled ambitious? 
Did you see what he wrote in the edu- 
cation section? (From when I was 6 
until I finished. ) 


Special Tests 


In addition to the application blank, 
many employers use special tests to 
assist in the selection of workers. If 
you are asked to take a special test, 
do so calmly and cheerfully. Read or 
listen to the directions carefully and do 


the best you can. Some tests are of the 
paper-and-pencil type, while others are 
called performance tests. The most 
simple performance tests resemble 
children’s games—like the one in which 
you put various shaped pieces of wood 
in the right holes. 

Applicants for many Civil Service 
jobs must pass tests before they are 
eligible for appointments to the work. 
In some cities (like Washington, D. C.) 
men seeking work as bus drivers and 
streetcar conductors must qualify first 
by passing performance tests in driving. 
The U. S. Navy has a system of tests 
which men must pass before they can 
be promoted. 


Practice Makes Perfect 


Make an application blank similar to 
the one Sam had, and fill it in correctly. 
Collect application blanks from business 
offices and other firms in your com- 
munity and practice filling them in. Try 
filling in the application blank for a 
Federal Civil Service position (Form 
57). Inquire at your post office for the 
blanks. 





APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Last Name (Print Clearly) 
Samuel Jasper Scribbles 





First Name Middle Name Maiden Name 





Address (Number and Street) City, Zone No. and State Tel. No. 
812 Chippewa Drive Pru:am Wisconsin 
S$. S. Account No. Doie of Birth Married or Single 
No August 9 x 
Position Applied for: Sales x Clerical x Office Mochines x Others (Give Names) 
x 
Education 
School No. of Yrs. Graduated Name, Location of School Chief Courses Dates Attended 
Grammar Full time x Sibley Don’t remember Regular From when | was 
number 6 until | finished 
High “4 Quit Case Turner Street General 1944 





Previous Employment 


Please account for all time since leaving school, including current employment. 





Business Name and Address 


Worked for my father Office job 
Previous Employer 
Can‘t remember name, but delivered stuff 


it's on Napp St. 


Job Title and Duties 


Reason for Leaving 


Dates Employed 


ambiteous off and on 


more money 6 mos. 





Do Not Write Below 


Classification 
1948 


Test for. 





— 17 yrs. and 8 mos. 





1931 


4 mos. Born in 1930? 
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Watch Your Language! 


Those irregular verbs should be “familiar faces” to you 
by this time. Let’s see if they are! 

In the story below there are 25 irregular verbs, and 
each one is numbered. Some of these irregular verb forms 
are correct; others are incorrect. As you read the story, 
decide whether each numbered irregular verb is cor- 
rect or incorrect. If it is correct, copy the number of the 
verb in one of the spaces below and write C after it. It 
incorrect, copy the number of the verb and write the 
correction after it. Two points for each; total, 50. And 
10 points extra if you follow the directions above cor- 
rectly. Grand total, 60. 


The Circus 
has came to town,” my 
(1) 
screamed as he bursted into the room. 
(2) 
“So what?” I remarked. (I’m a cynic — even for a tel- 
low who is only fifteen years old.) 

“So what?” my kid brother screamed. (He's always 
screaming.) “I have never went to the circus. That’s what. 
(3) 

You can lay there and talk like that because you seen the 
(4) (5) 

circus so many times. I want to enjoy life, too. It’s true 

that I have did many things. I have drank sodas. I have 


“The circus little brother 


(6) (7) 
eaten Eskimo pies. I have sang in our choir. I have run a 
(8) (9) (10) 
race. I have wrote compositions that amazed my teachers. 
(il) 
I have blew bubble gum with the best; but there’s more 
(12) 
to lite than all of these things. There’s the circus. | want 
to go!” 
I looked at him and said, “Lay down on that couch, 
(13) 


my animated friend, and cool off. I have news tor vou. 1, 
too, have lived — and I have rode the steeds of adventure 
(14) 
with greater glory than you, bub. Nor have I shrank trom 
15) 
danger when it confronted me. I done things that would 
(16) 
make your blood turn to water. I have sprang on shafts 
(17) 
ot moonlight. I have strove with the gods. | have been 
(18) 
to the circus too — and I have swore that no brother of 
(19) 
mine would be subjected to its terrors at such a tender 
age.” 
I had rose from my seat by this time and stood glaring 


(20) 
at the kid. my voice rising to a mad crescendo. 





NAME. 
The kid looked at me and his eyes swam with tears. 
(21) 
“Gee!” he said as he shrank back just a little. “You have 


(22) 
spoke words I never expected to hear trom you. Your 
(23) 


voice rang with such sincerity. I'm convinced. Will I be 
(24) 

old enough next year to go to the circus or will I still 
be too tender?” 

“My boy,” I said as | put my arm around his shoulder, 
“next year you will have your fling. I have spoke. Come, 

2 . (25) 

I will read you Bambi. 


— a 


My score 


Are You Spellbound? 
One of vur faithtul readers writes us as tollows: 
“Why 
matter it I make an occasional error in spelling? People 
will understand what I'm writing anyhow.” 


are you so fussy about spelling? What does it 


Is that so? Let’s examine this matter of spelling again. 
Is it important only to school teachers? Can you be under- 
stood no matter how you spell? Let’s see. 


Look at these two sentences: 


1. The doctor said, “You are a little horse this morn- 
ing. You should stay in bed.” 

2. The doctor said, “You are a little hoarse this morn- 
ing. You should stay in bed.” 

Do you think correct spelling makes no difference in 
these sentences? If you do, then you can't tell the 
difference between a possible sore (hoarse) throat and a 
man’s four-legged friend, a horse. 

“What's an a between friends?” you ask. 
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Merely the difference between a sore throat and a horse! 
If you are content to have people think you are a horse 
when you really want them to know that you have a sore 
throat, then you can’t see any point at all in correct 
spelling. But you get the point, don’t you? 

Correct spelling is very important — particularly with 
words like horse and hoarse which are homonyms. Homo- 
nyms are words that sound alike but are spelled differ- 
ently. They are different words, too, and they mean 
different things. 

It’s no military secret that these homonyms are very 
tough customers for many pupils — and grown-ups, too! 
They deserve our very careful and respectful attention. 
That’s what we're going to give them now. 

Before we tackle the more troublesome homonyms, let’s 
see how we stand with the simpler, more common ones. 
In the following sentences, underscore the correct word in 
parentheses. Two points for each. Total, 40. 


1. I have (to, too, two) apples. 

2. Do you like Burl Ives (to, too, two)? 

3. Come (to, too, two) the store with me. 

4. Do you think (its, it’s) the right thing to do? 

5. The cat licked (its, it’s) paw. 

6. (Their, there, they're) not coming after all. 

7. (Their, there, they're) hats are fantastic. 

(Their, there, they're) he is, crouching in the 
corner. 


de 


9. We all pray for (piece, peace). 

10. Give me a (piece, peace) of that cloth. 

11. Do you (know, no) that man? 

12. (Know, no) man will dare to do that. 

13. Is this your (fourth, forth) attempt? 

14. Go (fourth, forth) and slay the dragon. 

13. Of (coarse, course) I like the “new look.” 

16. ‘Yhat (coarse, course) cloth is more expensive. 
17. It is now ten minutes (passed, past) five o'clock. 
18. Yesterday I (passed, past) by your house. 

19. The man drove a (steak, stake) into the ground. 
20. We found the (steak, stake) too tough to chew. 


My score 


What's the Usage? 

By common agreement among authorities, certain words 
in our language are capitalized. (They begin with a 
capital letter. ) 

Fortunately, there are a few simple rules that cover 
practically all cases of capitalization. If you get them 
straight, you won't have any further trouble. 

We'll follow the same procedure here as we did with 
those “irregular verbs” in grammar. We'll take a few 
rules, give some examples, and then — you guessed it — 
a quiz! Ready — set — go! 


Capitalize: 


1. The first word of every sentence. Why? So that the 
reader will know when a new thought is beginning. Baby 
stuff, you say? Right! That’s why we want to be sure 
you don’t fall into this kind of error. 

2. The first word of every line of poetry. Of course, 
you don’t write poetry very often, but there are times 
when you want to quote a few lines in something you 
are writing; then it’s important to remember this rule. 


“You are old, Father William,” the young man said, 
“And your hair has become very white; 





And yet you incessantly stand on your head — 
Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 


“In my youth,” Father William replied to his son, 
“I feared it might injure the brain; . 

But, now that I’m perfectly sure I have none, 
Why, I do it again and again.” 


8. The first word of a direct quotation. 
Ex.: Wellington said, “Maybe you are right.” 
The direct quotation is “Maybe you are right.” 


4. The names of peoples, races, nations, tribes, lan- 


guages, and religions. . 
Protestant Catholic Jewish 
German French English 
Chinese Indian Black Foot 


Supply capital letters where necessary in the following 
sentences. Underscore the word and rewrite it in one of 
the spaces below. If there are no errors, write C before 
the sentence. One point for each one right. Total, 10. 


—__— 1. Meet my Chinese friend. 


bo 


. I said, “your turn will come.” 
—_. 3. The shawnee Indians were extremely clever. 
—_ 4. The French schools will be closed today. 
5. The greek people are having difficulties, 
—__— 6. I find latin very easy to learn. 
7. There is nothing in what he says. 
&. Mother remarked, “Boys are like that.” 


—_— 4. Millions of people worship under the moham- 
medan religion. 


———10. Few europeans understand Americans. 























My score My total score 





Answers in Teacher Edition 


Answers to Last Week's Puzzle 
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- EWS FLASH!” Phyllis God- 

N dard announced one night at 

the dinner table. “Ted God- 

dard, national authority on credit and 

installment buying, will be guest speak- 
er at the May meeting of the P.T.A.” 

“What's that?” Mr. Goddard asked. 

Ted blushed. “She’s been reading the 
Central High News. Every month the 
P.T.A. has a student speaker on some 
consumer problem. I’m the next speak- 
er. 

“Why, that’s a real honor,” Mrs. God- 
dard said with a smile. “Where will 
you get the information for your talk?” 

“That’s easy,” Ted replied. “We've 
studied the subject in school, but I do 
need some examples — some that would 
be of interest to families.” 

“A good idea,” Mr. Se oe 
mented. “Mother, if you have time, 
why don’t we discuss the problem of 
the electric refrigerator versus the rec- 
ord player? That's a problem in install- 
ment buying.” 

“Tm all for buying a record player,” 
Ted put in quickly. 

“We're all agreed that we can’t buy 
both this year,” Mr. Goddard continued. 
“Phyllis reports that the record player 
and the refrigerator — the one that is the 
best buy — each cost around $250. We 
can pay $50 down and the rest in 
monthly payments. The big question is: 
Which shall we buy?” 

“Td like a record player,” Phyllis 
said, “but we mustn’t forget that if we 
buy an electric refrigerator, we'll be 
saving a weekly ice bill of $1.50. That’s 
$78 a year. Also, we need a larger re- 
frigerator than the ice box we have.” 

“Hm-m-m, I suppose you're right,” 
Ted said thoughtfully. “In credit buy- 
ing, necessities should come ahead of 
luxuries. A record player, for us, is a 
luxury. We dof’t actually need it. It 
might be wise to buy the refrigerator 
on the installment plan.” 

“Let’s consider all of the angles first,” 
Mr, Goddard said. “Is there any other 
‘way we could finance the refrigerator?” 
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“We could borrow on our insurance,” 
Phyllis suggested. “We could borrow 
from the bank or a small loan company 
and then pay cash for the refrigerator.” 

“The cost of borrowing money in 
each place should be investigated be- 
fore we decide which is best,” Mr. 
Goddard said. 

“May I report?” Mrs. Goddard said 
slyly. “The refrigerator Phyllis and I are 
interested in is at Finkler’s. It’s $239 
cash or $250 on the installment plan — 
$50 down and 18 months to complete 
the rest of the payments.” 

“In school we've figured out the inter- 
est rates of most of the leading stores 
in town,” Ted added. “Finkler’s charges 
something over 6 per cent interest for 
financing the purchase of an item like 
a refrigerator. That’s about the average. 
Some stores, though, charge up to 30 
per cent or more.” 

“Thirty per cent?” Phyllis exploded. 
“That's robbery.” 

“It is high,” Ted said, “but you must 
remember that many stores finance their 
installment sales through banks and 
finance companies. Banks and finance 
companies have many expenses. They 
pay interest on the money they borrow; 
they pay for insurance to safeguard 
their loans; they pay for the investiga- 
tion of people’s credit, for collecting 
money, for repossessing goods on which 
payment isn’t made, for losses, for legal 
expenses, and for office expenses.” 

“I hadn’t thought of all that,” Phyllis 
said. “Is that why some personal loan 
companies like the Easy Loan Service 
charge 2% per cent a month on loans up 
to $300?” 

“In some states they may charge up 
to 3% per cent a month or 42 per cent 
a year,” Ted pointed out. 

“Golly!” Phyllis exclaimed. “A loan 
at that rate—or installment buying 
either — seems foolish.” 

“Often it is,” Ted agreed. “Usually 
it’s foolish to buy most clothing, jewelry, 
and the like on the installment plan; 
but if you need a car for business — or 
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if a young couple are just starting out 
and need furniture —it might be wise 
to buy on the installment plan. It would 
be better to buy a good grade of furni- 
ture on credit than to buy cheap furni- 
ture for cash. 

“Also, buying on credit may be a way 
of saving. Some people just can’t make 
themselves save any other way. They'll 
make payments regularly, though, on 
something like a stove or a rug.” 

“I've heard,” Phyllis said, “that credit 
buying encourages many people to buy 
more than they can afford.” 

“For some people, yes,” Ted agreed, 
“but a reputable store usually considers 
your income and expenses very care- 
fully before signing a contract with you, 
permitting you to buy something on the 
installment plan.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know there was a con- 
tract,” Phyllis said. “Mother, you don’t 
have a contract for your regular charge 
account at Finkler’s, do you?” 

Mrs. Goddard shook her head. “No, 
but that’s short-term credit. On long- 
term credit—or installment buying — 
you sign a contract which states defi- 
nitely how much your payments are 
to be and how often you make them.” 

“That's right,” Ted added, “and you 
should be sure to read the contract care- 
fully. Don’t sign the contract until all 
the spaces are filled in; and demand a 
duplicate which you can keep.” 

“Getting back to the refrigerator,” 
Mr. Goddard spoke up, “there’s one 
more advantage of installment buying 
— you can enjoy something in the pres- 
ent before you’ve completed paying for 
it.” 

“Right,” Ted said, “but don’t forget 
that there’s a disadvantage, too — you're 
tying up your future income by con- 
tracting to buy something that you'll 
have to pay for over a period of time. 
You have to consider whether you are 
likely to need the money for emer- 
gencies, or whether you'll be able to 
make the full payments until the re- 
frigerator is 100 per cent yours.” 
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(Out of music: Elevated train com- 
ing up to crescendo and fade) 

Narrator: New York's Lower East 
Side, the year nineteen ten! (Great 
habble of voices and street noises over 
which certain voices and sounds are 
distinguishable as they fade in and out 
of mike: A pushcart, bell clanging, ped- 
dler’s cry, a woman's voice shouting 
from window. Her voice is lost in the 
clanging past of the trolley car, out of 
which sound fading away comes the 
sound of a mechanical piano with back- 
ground babble still in distance and res- 
taurant noises and chatter) 

Warrer: Hey kid! Get away from 
that piano! 

Grorce (aged 10): I put my nickel 
in. I guess I can listen, can’t I? 

Warrer: You can listen but you're 
not supposed to touch the keys. It gets 
out of order. 

Greorce (lamely): I wasn’t hurting 
the old piano. I was just following the 
keys. 

Warrer: Well, you follow them right 
out of here. Here—here’s your nickel 
back! 

Narrator: The roar of the elevated, 
the teeming streets of the Ghetto of 
New York City in the early twentieth 
century, a mechanical piano thumping 
out a cheap tune and a scrawny 10- 
year-old boy of old world extraction 
patiently following with his fingers the 
machine-played keys. Such were the 
first music lessons of an American whose 
name before many years all the world 
would know — George Gershwin. It was 
a great day in the Gershwin flat when 
the family bought an old upright piano, 
It was bought chiefly as a piece of 
furniture, but young George had 
learned enough from the corner pianola 
to make his parents think it would be 
nice to give him lessons. The price was 
rather steep — fifty cents a lesson — but 
George’s teacher said he was making 
great progress. Sometimes he would 
overstay his hour, struggling with his 
gifted but difficult pupil. 

(Sound of arpeggios) 

TEACHER (German accent): One... 
two... three... four. , . One two 
three and four . . . Very well, Master 
Gershwin. That is enough of the ex- 
ercises for today. 

GeEorcGE: Yes, sir. 

TeacHER: Now we try the sonata. 
You like him, nein? 

GrorceE: Yeah — he’s great! 

TEACHER: All right . . . now, com- 
mence ... (Mozart a minute: then he 
starts to rag it) No, no, no! Stop it, 
George! Stop it! 

GeorcE: Gee, I forgot. I didn’t mean 
to play like that. 





Reprinted by permission from The Cav- 
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Teacuen: Is that how you have been 
practicing Mozart! 

Georce: I can play the way you say, 
but I don’t know, it just seems to... 

Narrator: George Gershwin never 
did play Moza:* to the complete satis- 
faction of his teacher. But most of his 
free time was spent hunched over the 
keyboard, improvising on his finger ex- 
ercises, and on the only music that 
could be heard in Manhattan’s Ghetto 
in those days—ragtime, and the new 
Negro style that was being imported 
from New Orleans to replace it. 

(Music) 

Narrator: At fifteen young George 
Gershwin had learned about as much 
as his instructor had to teach. But alone 
at the old upright, he would lapse again 
into the music he understood best — the 
native American rhythms that were tak- 
ing shape out of the old ragtime and 
Negro songs and blending themselves 
in the mind of George Gershwin with 
the raucous discords of the East Side, 
the hectic throbbing beat of the metrop- 
olis that gave him birth. At fifteen he 
knew that there was one place where 
his kind of music was being written and 
bought and sold — Tin Pan Alley. If you 
were tough and good you could fight 
your way into it. One evening, coming 
home late to dinner, he faced his 
mother and father and his older brother 
across the table. 

FaTrHer: Your Momma just showed 
me your report card, Georgie. Deficient 
in bookkeeping. Poor in French. Poor 





in grammar, Georgie, is this the kind 
of marks for a son of mine to bring 
home? 

GeorcE: No, Pop. 

FatHer: Your brother Ira studies 
evenings. He don’t hang around those 
Broadway places. 

Grorce: Maybe you're right, Pop. 
Maybe I’m not cut out for school. Not 
everybody is. Look at Irving Berlin. I 
was talking to him this afternoon; 

FatHer: Irving Berlin, the song- 
writer? Did you really meet him, 
Georgie? 

GeorcE: Sure. He says a couple of 
my tunes are all right. If Ira would stop 
monkeying around with poetry and 
write me a couple of lyrics . . . 

Ina: Well, what’s on your mind, 
Georgie? Let’s have it. 

Georce: I’m quitting school. 

Moruer: Oh, Georgie! 

GeorcE: I can get a job at Remick’s, 
plugging songs for vaudeville people — 
fifteen dollars a week. Well, what about 
it, Pop? 

Fatuer: Well, Georgie, an educa- 
tion is something too. Your mother and 
I came here from the old country so our 
boys could get education. But if you 
must do this other thing, Georgie — 
why, then, you must. And take a 
Father’s blessing with you, my boy. 

(Music) 

Narrator (Out of music: a mad dis- 
cord of pianos playing different tunes) : 
Remick’s! Broken-down hoofers, torch 
singers, Broadway producers — sitting 
in smoke-filled four-by-seven booths, to 
hear the new songs of Tin Pan Alley 
pounded out on pianos daily hammered 
out of tune by weary song-pluggers. 
One day in 1919, the receptionist led a 
slick-haired, dapper youth into the 
cubicle manned by George Gershwin. 
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George Gershwin Wove the Folk Music of 
America into Classic Harmonies 
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Receptionist: George, this is Fred 
Astaire. (ad lib how dos) He has a 
song-and-dance act with his sister over 
at the Palace. He’s looking for some- 
thing corny enough to sing and snappy 
enough to dance to. 

Georce: Draw up a chair, Mr. 
Astaire. 

Astaire: Is that the lyric? 

Georce (laughs): No,, that comes 
later, Here — here’s one that might do. 
(Gives title of old Remick song of 
period) (He plays and sings few bars) 

AstamrE: No, no, that’s not the idea 
at all. You see, Adele and I — 

Georce: How about this — (Sings 
and plays “You-oo Just You”) 

AstatrE: Say, that’s not bad at all. 
How much is it? 

GeorceE: Well, it’s not published yet. 
It’s a song of my own. - 

Astaire: Oh. Well, what about it? 

Grorce: No. I couldn't do that. 
Wouldn’t be ethical. 

AstarrE: Oh. Well, let me know 
when you get it published. 

Greorce: Okay. Thanks, Mr. Astaire. 

Astaire: So long, kid. (Pianos up as 
Gershwin walks across room. Raps on 
door) 

Remick: Come in! (Door.open and 


‘ close) Oh, hello, Gershwin. 


Greorce: Mr. Remick, I've been 
thinking. I've played some of my tunes 
for some of the customers and they 
liked them well enough to buy them. 

Remick: You were hired to play our 
tunes, not yours, Gershwin. 

Georce: Gosh, Mr. Remick, why 
don’t you take a chance on one of my 
tunes? 

Remick: I'm sorry, Gershwin. We're 
not interested in your stuff. 

GrorcE: Well, if that’s the way you 
feel about it, okay. 

Remick: The cashier will give you the 
salary owing you. Goodbye. 

(Music) 

Narrator: Months of pounding the 
pavements—the insistent, hectic 
rhythms of the metropolis ringing in his 
ears—looking for work that year, 
George Gershwin felt for the first time 


the loneliness of the human spirit in a 
twentieth century big city. A loneliness 
finding its expression in the blues of the 
Negro, threading its way into the fabric 
of American folk music. Then, one day, 
George Gershwin happened into the 
office of Harms, Incorporated, publish- 
ers of music. He played a song for 
Edmund Dreyfus. Dreyfus looked in- 
terested. 

(Finish of “When You Want ‘Em”) 

GeorcE: Well, Mr. Dreyfus? 

DreyFus: Frankly, Mr. Gershwin, I 
don’t like it. But it’s got something that 
makes me think you'll do better. There’s 
a little blue overtone to it—kind of 
thing I've never heard before. I'll tell 
you—I'l] take a chance on you—TI'll 
hire you for five years. 

GeorcE: Five years! 

DreyrFus: That’s what I said. We'll 
want rights on everything you do, of 
course. Now in the meantime let me 
give you a tip. There's a fellow named 
Aarons who's doing a musical. He 
hasn’t any money but if I tell him to, 
he'll let you do the score. Show opens 
in Syracuse and there’s not much time. 

(Music) 

Narrator: In Syracuse, New York, 
on the night of Tuesday, December 
eighth, 1919, a musical comedy called 
Half Past Eight opened without fan- 
fare. The billboards carried the legend: 
“Musical Score by George Gershwin.” 
The advertised Broadway chorus failed 
to appear — they hadn't been paid. The 
audience was frankly hostile. George 
Gershwin and the producer stood anx- 
iously in the wings as the curtain rang 
down on the second sketch. 

(Music and very mild applause off- 
stage ) 

STAGEMANAGER (coming up, breath- 
less): Aarons— Mr. Aarons! 

Aarons: Now what? 

STAGEMANAGER: The dance-team in 
the next sketch. They've pulled out. 

Aarons: Good grief! Push a piano 
out there. 

STAGEMANAGER: Okay. (Piano 
pushed out) 

Aarons: Now, Gershwin, this is your 
act. 

GrorceE: My act? 

Aarons: Get out there and play. Play 
like you never played before! 

STAGEMANAGER: Lig hts -— curtains! 
(Mild applause as George steps out) 
(He starts playing, fiddling around with 
a few typical Gershwin phrases, it grad- 
ually shapes itself into “Swanee,” he 
sings into it, kicks it around, murders it, 
ends in a grand crescendo: applause) 

Aarons: You were great — great! 
What was that tune? 

Gerorce: I don’t know —I just made 





it up—right then. I think I'll call it 
“Swanee.” 

(Music) 

Narrator: The critics said Half 
Past Eight wasn’t worth the war tax. 
But “Swanee” made a million dollars 
for its publishers. George Gershwin was 
a name to be conjured with in popular 
music. George Gershwin had moved 
with his family to a nice new apartment 
in Manhattan’s 110th Street. After 
dinner one or two boys from Tin Pan 
Alley would usually drop around to 
George’s place. One evening in 1924, 
it was Jerome Kern and a plump, rotund 
man with a waxed mustache—a new 
face in Tin Pan Alley —Paul White- 
i. «2 

Georce: Mr. Whiteman, why is it 
that all over Europe jazz is recognized 
as music and here in America where it 
all started it’s considered not quite re- 
spectable. 

WuitEeMaN: Well, for one thing, it’s 
never had a respectable hearing over 
here, It’s played in dance halls and 
musical comedy and that’s about all. 

Georce: What do you have to do to 
get a respectable hearing? 

WuiteMan: Well . . . I don’t know. 

Georce: People will turn out and 
fill Aeolian Hall to hear a recital of a 
Spanish guitar player — playing Span- 
ish folk music. Jazz is American folk 
music, isn’t it? 

Waurreman: Sure. I don’t know why 
it should be different, but it is. 

KERN: But what do they do that we 
don’t do, Paul? 

WuiteMaNn: Well —they come over 
— concert tour — it’s all arranged. 

Kern: And how is it arranged? They 
hire a hall. Presto! It’s a concert — it’s 
respectable. 

WHITEMAN: Say—why not? We 
could hire Aeolian Hall — arrange a pro- 
gram of jazz tunes... . 

GrorceE: They'd be prejudiced from 
the start though — you know, it has to 
be a symphony or a concerto. 

Wuiteman: Well, let’s write one. 
How about it, Gershwin? 

Greorce: Well, I never tried any- 
thing serious. I don’t know. 

WuiteMan: Well, you get busy. I’m 
going to rent that hall tomorrow! 

(Music) 

Narrator: The management of 
Aeolian Hall nearly fainted from shock. 
But they gave Paul Whiteman a date 
for a concert —just twenty-four days 
away. That wasn’t much time, but 
George Gershwin started to work. One 
morning in the Gershwin apartment — 

(Noodling om piano-— occasional 
strain of the rhapsody ) 

FaTHER (entering): Look, Georgie — 
the music page! Listen to this: Paul 
Whiteman, elegant impresar — 

Grorce: Impresario, Pop. 

FatHer: Impresario of the jazz 
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bands, has startled critics and public 
alike by announcing that he will give 
a concert of American jazz, with a jazz 
composition in one of the serious forms 
by a Tin Pan Alley tunesmith — George 
Gershwin! You got your piece ready 
yet, Georgie? 

Georce: It’s coming along. Listen 
. . . (Plays some strains of “Rhapsody 
in Blue” ) 

Fatuer: Well, it’s a start. What are 
you going to call it? 

GeorceE: Oh, I don’t know . . . Blues 
Symphony — maybe that’s too preten- 
tious— maybe Rhapsody in Blue. 

(Music) 

Narrator: One Friday night, a glit- 
tering, skeptical audience assembled in 
hallowed Aeolian Hall, listened politely 
through the first half of the program. 
Then, on to the stage strode a lanky 
youth, carrying a garishly bound manu- 
script under his arm. (Mild applause) 
He bowed stiffly, seated himself at the 
piano. A hush fell over the audience. 
(tap tap) Whiteman tapped his baton 
(opening strains of “Rhapsody in 
Blue”). The critics nodded their heads. 
It was jazz; it was American; and it 
was music. (seque to fast movement 
up and down.) It was Tin Pan Alley 
wedded to the Blues. It would be 
played in every country in the western 
world—by great symphonies and 
cheap jazz bands—it would become 
the most popular symphonic piece by 
any modern composer; but what made 
it important that night to George Gersh- 
win was the approving expression in 
the face of the conductor of New York’s 
Philharmonic Orchestra — Walter Dam- 
rosch. (finish piece, applause) Before 
the applause had died away Walter 
Damrosch was in the wings, waiting to 
greet George Gershwin: 

Damroscu: It’s splendid, young man, 
the most magnificent modern work I 
have been privileged to hear. 

Georce: Coming from you, that’s a 
great help, Dr. Damrosch. You see, I 
didn’t get time to finish the piano part, 
and I faked some of it. 

Damnoscu: Faked? 

Georce: I mean I improvised. 

DamroscH: Remarkable! Truly re- 
markable! What I was going to suggest, 
Mr. Gershwin, was that you compose 
something especially for the Phil- 
harmonic — something a little more seri- 
ous — say a concerto. 

GeorceE: Well, I don’t know whether 
I'd have time, Doctor. You see I’ve got 
the music for George White’s Scandals 
coming up, and — 

Damproscu: Hang the Scandals! You 
don’t belong in Tin Pan Alley — you be- 
long in the world of music! 

Georce: Well, that’s nice of you, 
Doctor Damrosch. But I’m afraid I'd 


never be at home in the concert field. 
I really believe in the Tin Pan Alley 
kind of music. It’s closer to the real 
source of music—the people, That's 
where all the classical music came from 
originally —from folk tunes. Here in 
America we haven't begun to appre- 
ciate the musical possibilities of our 
folk music— the Negro, the Jew, the 
western cowboy, the hillbilly — and Tin 
Pan Alley. 

Damroscu: If you think you're going 
to get out of writing that concerto for 
me — you're mistaken! Do I get it or do 
I have to get — tough? 

Georce: Well, if you put it that way, 
Doctor — okay. 

(Music) 

Narrator: George Gershwin’s “Con- 
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certo in F” was eventually played by 
New York’s Philharmonic. But the 
Gershwin music that was hummed, 
sung and played across the length and 
breadth of America was the seemingly 
endless succession of Tin Pan Alley 
tunes—each more successful than the 
last. (Series of quick segues with brief 
ups before mention of tune) “The Man 
I Love.” First of the great torch songs. 
“Lady Be Good.” “I Got Rhythm.” 
“Swonderful.” “Somebody Loves Me.” 
And always “Swanee.” It was George 
Gershwin’s studious brother Ira who 
had been writing the snappy, catchy 
lyrics of most of the songs. But it was 
not until] 1932 that George and Ira 
Gershwin were to become as famed a 
music and words team as Gilbert and 
Sullivan, It was the first American 
political satire and it marked the com- 
ing of age of American Democracy — 
its lively tunes and lyrics were to lift 
a nation out of the doldrums of depres- 
sion— (A nice full chorus “Of Thee 1 
Sing”; finish and cut off: segue to “Blue 
Monday Blues”) But George Gershwin 
still dreamed of the American music he 
had been fired as a young man to write 
— music as simple as the soil and people 


of America —as universai as the melt- 
ing pot of races and cultures that had 
gone to make them up. It was in 
Charleston, South Carolina, that George 
Gershwin found what he had been 
looking for. He was walking with novel- 
ist DuBose Heyward, talking as he 
walked, and they wandered from the 
magnolia scented streets to the shacks 
of Catfish Row. 

Greorce: You know, Heyward, I 
think Doctor Damrosch was right — to 
get what you want to get into music, 
you need bigger forms. Symphonies 
and concertos are all right. But none of 
them tells the human part of the story. 
I could never get as much humanity 
into my music as you got into the story 
of Porgy. 

(Some voices coming up: dice game: 
“Come on Seven: Daddy Needs New 
Shoes, etc.”) 

Heywarp: It’s just a different sort of 
thing, George. Now I think — 

Greorce: Wait a minute. Listen. 
(dice game ad libs) 

Heywarp: There’s always a big 
game down here on Sundays. What- 
ever left over from Saturday’s pay 
envelope goes there. The women are 
all in church—a few of the men. It’s 
just around the corner. 

(Church singing and shouting com- 
ing up) 

Georce: Is that it —that singing? 

Heywarp: That’s the way they do it. 
It’s about the only — 

Georce: ‘Listen! (wailing and im- 
provising) Let’s go in! 

(Singing comes way up) (Registers 
a few seconds) 

Grorce: Heyward —listen—Hey- 
ward — this is it! This is what I’ve been 
looking for. This is the music. It has to 
be sung. Those dissonances — modes — 
changes of key — it has to be an opera — 
with Negroes. This is America. This is 
the music. 

(Music takes out singing then seguem 
to “Summertime” ) 

Narrator: George Gershwin put 
DuBose Heyward’s American Negroes 
and their music into un opera—and 
their singing, their humor, and tragedy 
—was like all of America suddenly 
crystallized into great music. For in it 
were still the strange dissonant har- 
monies that George Gershwin had 
heard as a child in the lower East side. 
The elevated (El sound) —the cries of 
the children playing in the streets 
(babble of voices) — the wailing voices 
of peddlers shouting their wares 
through the crowded streets. (Trolley 
car clanging past and out of “Summer- 
time” on a pianola) The ragtime and 
the blues—the folk music of America 
blended into a modern rhapsody. (Pian 
ola up big.) 
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“KEEP YOUR EYE 
ON TELEVISION” 


The Story of 
Donald W. Pugsley 


Et KAPPA NU is a national, honorary, electrical 
engineering fraternity. Barring wars, the society 
every year names for fame outstanding young electrical 
engineers on the basis of professional, as well as 
social and community contributions. Donald W. 
Pugsley, designing engineer in General Electric’s 
Electronics oe wo has just been given honorable 
mention now for the war-year of 1944. 


Professionally, Don has spent the past 10 years 
developing: television and military electronic equip- 
ment. In social and community fields, his activities 
include teaching and supervising classes at Sunday 
school and the Bridgeport Engineering Institute. He 
belongs to numerous professional groups, and keeps 
many speaking engagements. Television to him is a 
coming industry that is moving up to rank with the 
automotive, chemical, and radio businesses. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 












WY Vy; 
ent in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
site of the famous Mormon Temple. His boyhood 
gardening, Scouting, and magazine-selling were cli- 
maxed by interest in radio and electricity. These, with 
science and mathematics, diverted him from a possible 
law course to electrical engineering. 





Graduated in 1935, Don joined General Electric's radio 
receiver division at Bridgeport, Conn. Then he met the 

irl who is now his wife at a church Hallowe'en party. 
radio he went to television and he helped present 
the company's World's Fair exhibit. 
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To take allthe University of Utah's courses that interested 
him meant five years for graduation. He assisted in a 
laboratory and headed a campus electrical engineers’ 
group. Summers he worked at an amusement park. He 
devoted spare hours to stamp and rock collections. 
tennis, bridge, and piano playing. 
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The war years set him —s on secret projects. But his 


varied experience has taken him into phases of ground, 
plane, and shipboard radar, of anti-submarine devices, 
and of glider positioning equipment—advances in evete 
widening communication links. 








ECENTLY we invited you to 

send us your own stories and 
poems. The best ones, we promised, 
would be printed in the magazine. 
Among the replies we received was 
a folder full of material from Mr. 
R. C. Johnson’s sophomore English 
students at Barrington High School, 
Barrington, Illinois. This week we're 
reprinting a story and a poem by 
Barrington students. 

We hope you like them. We hope, 
too, that the rest of you will swamp 
us with material so we can run this 
page as a regular feature. 


Those Ol’ Crows 


The sun shone blisteringly hot over 
the scorched cornfield of a typical ten- 
ant farm. But in the cool shade of the 
cow shed two little boys sat quietly dis- 
cussing the afternoon’s problems, quite 
unaware of the extreme heat. 

“Listen, Ruf, Ma won't know. I 
found these two cigars back of 
Schultz's Feed Store when we went to 
town last Saturday. I got. three ol 
matches so we can light em,” declared 
Tom Mehin, Rufus’ older brother. 

“Well, I guess it’s safe enough, only 
if we get caught, I ain’t gonna take all 
the blame like I did las’ time,” replied 
Rufus, still slumping against the newly 
white-washed shed. 

In a minute the cigars were blazing 
dully as if they had been lit by an ex- 
pert hand. Both of the boys puffed awk- 
wardly on the cigars, every once in a 
while emitting a hoarse cough. 

“This sure is fun! Ain’t ya glad ya 
did it now?” questioned Tom. 

“Well, I don’t know. [ ain’t feelin’ so 
good.” 

“Jes’ look up ,at that ol’ sky!” Tom 
had a habit of calling everything “ol’.” 
“Say look at that ol’ crow! Eating up 
all the corn again.” 

“Tom! Ruf! Come along now. Bring 
me some water. Supper’s got to be made 
now,” came a cracked worn voice, echo- 
ing through the sweltering air. 

Neither boy moved. 

“Jes’ sit silent-like. She won't suspect 
we're here. She'll soon fetch the water 
herself,” cautioned Tom. 

“Wish I was a crow, jes’ for an hour,” 
whispered Rufus. “They never have to 
fetch no water.” 

“Say, that would be fun! Jes’ think — 
flapping around in the ol’ sky with a 
cool breeze nippin’ your nose.” 

“Crows don’t have noses; they have 
beaks,” corrected Rufus. 
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“I sure am sleepy. This doggone ci- 
gar is getting me! I think I'll toss it 
away,” moaned Tom sleepily. 

“Hey! How did I get in this tree? 
Where’s Ruf? An’—an’, well, I be an 
ol’ hound! I got wings. They’re as shiny 
and black as a piece of coal. An’ my 
feet. I got claws! I jes’ bet I look like 
an ol’ crow: I think I'll see if these 
wings work.” 

A large black crow sailed from the 
top of a tall oak tree —awkwardly at 
first, but then gracefully, quite grace- 
fully. He landed on another tree with 
the utmost ease in a few minutes. 

“Gee, here come some big ol’ crows. 
They must be my welcoming commit- 
tee,” cawed Tommy. 

“Caw, c-a-w,” cried the leader, “this 
is our tree! Get yourself off of it or 
we'll pick your bones — clean!” 

“Them crows sure ain’t very social- 
like to me,” he whimpered as he flapped 
his way laboriously into the sky. “I 
sure am hungry and thirsty. What I 
wouldn’t do for some of that water I 
was supposed to fetch. . . . There’s a 
nice cornfield. I'll just go down and 
nibble a few ears. . . . Tastes pretty 
good. Oh, oh, a farmer—with a gun! 
Ow! I’ve been shot. Right in my side.” 

“Now I've got you. Now I've got 
you. NOW I’°VE GOT YOU!” 

“Ma! Where did you come from? 
Where’s the farmer? Why you got that 
stick in your hand? I didn’t do any- 
thing! I was jes’ shot an’ it still burns. 
. . Oh, I rolled on the cigar! Ma — no, 
don’t hit me!” 

Janet Parmalee, 15 


A Ballad 


The harp doth sound in Castle hall. 
List, lord and duke and baron! 

So gather round me, nobles all 

To hear a tale of Erin. 


Once was a lass in Erin’s isle, 
Sure, she was wonderous fair; 
Her eyes as blue as Killarney’s lakes 
Like a raven’s wing, her hair. 


Sure there wasn’t a lad in County Cork 

Or Galway or Kildare 

Who wouldn’t ha’ given ten years o’ his 
life 

For the hand o’ Kathleen the Fair. 


Though they were leaders o’ their clans 
The broth o’ the Emerald Isle, 

She gave her heart to a minstrel boy 
With a homely, crooked smile. 


Though his face and his bearings were 
none o’ the best, 

Sure all the Angels in Heaven 

Could never ha’ sung with the sweetness 
that was 

In the voice o’ Timothy Davin. 


But the pipes that pipe the clans to war 
Scurrelled in fenland and hill, 

And Davin answered the call o’ the pipes 
With the fire of a patriot’s will. 


He marched in the ranks o’ the free hearts 
o Erin, 

Was struck down in battle, his sword in 
his hand. 

He snatched up the harp that had long 
hung behind him, 

He summoned the strength of his will at 
command, 


"Twas the harp strings responded to fingers 
that touched them, 

The dying man’s eyes were on Heaven 
above 

As he struck the last chord to his God and 
his country. 

He died when he struck the last chord to 
his love. 


The mist-dew was over the bogs and the 
marshland, / 

It swirled up and drifted through her cot- 
tage door. 

The witching hour fell on the small silent 
village, 

And came one to Kathleen whom she'd 
see no more. 


For the bog-breeze had brought him as 
she lay a’sleeping, 

"Twas his harp sang to Kathleen a song 
from above. 


But he faded and left, only leavin’ behind 
him 


The last lingering chord that he struck to 
his love. 


Loud in the quiet o’ bog and o’ marshland 

Sounded the chord that he struck ‘ere he 
died. ? 

Wild, shrill, forbidding cried now the 
banshee, 

The wind blew the mist, but the wailing 
would bide. 


The portent, the omen, had only one 
meanin’, 

*Twas Kathleen who knew what meanin’ 
it had 

And joined with the women gathered to- 
gether 

To mix in the keening they raised for the 
lad. 


Soon Kathleen the Fair became Kathleen 
the Pale One, 

As if she would hasten to join her lost love. 

For her heart and her laughter lay low in 
the grave, 

The body was all that was left here above. 


The mist-dew was over the bog and the 
marshland 

It swirled up and drifted through ‘her cot- 
tage door, 

And - settled at last where Kathleen lay 
dying. 

*Twas Timothy Davin had come back once 
more 


They ran to her bed and they tried to re- 
vive her. 

*Twas useless! While Davin was there at 
her side 

He had taken her spirit and carried it with 
him 


True-loving forever together to bide. 
Belle C. Gorman 
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ALUMINUM PROJECT!” 


Baseball can wait... the exciting contest for the 
best Aluminum Project closes June 20, 1948! So 
don’t you miss your chance to win one of the many 
cash Scholastic Arts Awards for Aluminum Proj- 
ects, sponsored by Scholastic Magazines and 
Aluminum Company of America. 

Here’s what you do. Put the finishing touches 
on your cast or wrought aluminum project, wrap 
it up carefully and ship by express—prepaid— 
after May 15 and before June 20 to: 


MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
Jackson Park, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Working with aluminum has been fun, hasn’t it! 
Your teacher deserves a lot of credit for all the 
help he has given you. You rate a pat on the 
back for finishing up your aluminum project— 
just be sure to send it in time. Alcoa wishes the 
best of luck to you... we'll be back next year 
for another exciting aluminum project contest, 
with plenty of cash prizes. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
or America, 1774 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











54 CHANCES TO WIN 


Identical awards listed below will be given for 
two classes of aluminum projects: 
WROUGHT ALUMINUM—any project made of 
aluminum sheet, rod, tube, or bar in which aluminum 
is the major material of construction; hammered, 
overlaid, etched, stamped, sawed, spun or other 
methods of handling. 
CAST ALUMINUM—aony project in which cast 
aluminum is the major material of construction. 
Projects must be finished for use. Examples: book 
ends, ash trays, nameplates, lamp bases, candle- 
sticks, smoking stands, lathe parts, drill press parts. 
GROUP t—Junior High Schools, First Prize, $50; 
Second, $25; Third, $10; Six Honorable Mentions, 
$5 each. 
GROUP It—Senior High Schools, for students re- 
ceiving less than 10 hours per week. First Prize, 
$50; Second, $25; Third, $10; Six Honorable 
Mentions, $5 each. 
GROUP Iit—Senior High Schools, Technical Schools, 
and Vocational Schools, for students receiving 10 
or more hours per week. First Prize, $50; Second, 
$25; Third, $1C; Six Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 
Teachers: For rues, write to: 
SCHCLASTIC ARTS AWARDS 
220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 













CAN YOU COMPLETE YOUR 
PROJECT BY JUNE 207 


That's the deadline date for the 


1948 SCHOLASTIC 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


If you’re working on a project that takes a lot of time 
and effort, be sure you finish it in time. Then it will be con- 
sidered for one of the 150 cash and merchandise prizes 
and may be displayed at the National Exhibition at the 
Chicago Museum of Science and Industry in August. 


If you have not started on your project, there’s still time 
«-. if you work fast! 


Remember, Scholastic Magazines invite entries in any 
of the following classifications: 


Wood Carving Wood Turning Furniture Making 
Wood Patternmaking Wrought Aluminum Cast Aluminum 
Wrought Copper and Brass 
Machine Shop: Hand Tools and Machine Tools 
Mechanical Drawing Plastics Architectural Drawing 


Graphic Arts—Printing 


Ask your teacher for details or write for Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, 220 East 
rules booklet to George H. Fern, Director, 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS: 


Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. 
American Technical Society, Chicago, Ill. 
National Graphic Arts Education Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Berton Plastic, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Delta Manufacturing Division of Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE 
Higgins ink Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Moss. 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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LITTLE SURE-SHOT 


ful stop beside a small table near 
home plate in the closely fenced 
Cooke Field baseball park in Leesburg, 
Florida, and the little group around that 
table turned silently to watch. Frank 
Butler, famous exhibition shooter, lately 
with Buffalo Bill. Cody’s Wild West 
Show, stepped out of the car and 
turned, smiling, to lift a tiny white- 
haired woman from her seat and hold 
her tenderly while the car’s driver hur- 
ried to fetch and place a pair of 
crutches beneath the woman’s arms. 
The woman was Frank Butler's wife. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Butler were not 
unused to public appearances. They 
were both showmen, veterans of “the 
Greatest Show on Earth,” and stars be- 
sides. They had taken bows before roar- 
ing crowds in old Madison Square Gar- 
den and before royalty at command 
performances in Europe. But the grand- 
stand of Cooke Field was empty. The 
gates had swung shut behind them as 


| N AUTOMOBILE rolled to a care- 


Reprinted by permission from The Amer- 
ican Rifleman, April, 1948. 





they entered, to bar even the chance 
passersby. Here were only a few close 
friends. Yet the pallor on Frank But- 
ler’s face betrayed a tenseness. he had 
never shown before a crowd, a tense- 
ness he tried hard to conceal. 

The woman's white head lifted 
proudly as the crutches were adjusted, 
and Butler stepped back. She was sixty- 
two years old and terribly crippled. 
Only a few months earlier, doctors had 
said she couldn't live. Later, they said 
that she would never move out of her 
bed. But it wasn’t the first time doctors 
had said she was through, that she'd 
never shoot again. They'd said that 
after tha train wreck, too—and that 
was years\ ago. She’d shot more than 
1,400 exhibitions and competitions since 
that accident. Her voice was steady 
as she said, “I'll manage, Frank. I want 
to — walk — alone.” 

She reached the table and looked 
down at it, smiling a little. She reached 
out a thin hand and let it rest lightly 
on the stock of one of the rifles there. 
“T haven't had a gun in my hands since 


The true story of a girl 
who became the world’s 
greatest shooter 


By E. B. MANN 


before the accident Jast fall,” she said. 
“But . . . let’s see.” 

She leaned carefully against the 
table, resting her weight on her left 
leg. Her right hip and leg had suffered 
when a car in which she was riding 
turned over. It was all right now, ex- 
cept for weakness after the long pain- 
ridden months in bed. Someone caught 
the crutches as she let them fall. She 
lifted one of the rifles, brought it to 
her shoulder, lowered it again, measur- 
ing the light and the background 
against which her targets would fly. 
Frank would be disappointed if she 
failed. So, for that matter, would she. 

“Tm ready now,” she said. “Throw!” 

A penny flew into the air, spinning, 
and the rifle cracked. There was the 
bright ring of lead on copper and the 
coin flew far out across the field, hit 
fairly, badly dented. A man beside the 
table let out a quick word of amaze- 
ment, of praise; «but the woman with 
the rifle was intent now, completely 
absorbed. “Throw!” she said. 

Again a penny flew, the rifle cracked. 
Again the “pi-i-ing” and whine as the 
bullet hit. “Throw!” . . . “Throw!” . . . 
“Throw!” 

Twenty-five times pennies went spin- 
ning into the air before her, and 
twenty-five times they were hit. They 
threw larger targets at great distances; 
she hit those, too. They threw five eggs 
into the air at once, and with a flurry 
of shots almost too swift to count she 
broke them all. 

She put the rifle down then and 
reached for her crutches. She was smil 
ing as she turned to her husband and 
said, “I can still shoot, Frank, I knew 
I'd shoot again . . . even if I had to 
learn to shoot from my bed!” 

A few months later, at the Mayview 
Manor Gun Club at Blowing Rock, 
N. C., shooting one of the pair of fine, 
five-pound, 20-gauge guns made for 
her and presented to her by one of the 
great gunmakers of England, she broke 
the club record with a score of 98 x 100 
from the back line at traps. She was 
herself again. 

You say you've never heard of Mrs 
Frank Butler? Oh ves, you have. Not 
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by that name, perhaps. The Indian 
medicine man, Te Toncka Ua Tocka — 
better known as Sitting Bull, famous for 
his bloody victory over Custer on the 
Little Big Horn— called her Watanya 
Cicilia which means “Little Sure-shot.” 
The name by which you will remember 
her is— Annie Oakley. 

Annie Oakley was born August 13, 
1866, in a tiny log cabin in a crossroads 
settlement called Woodland, in Darke 
County, Ohio. Her full name was 
Phoebe Annie Oakley Mozee. She was 
the fifth of seven children of a pioneer 
family, rigidly poor, dependent strictly 
on their own resourceful industry for 
the bare necessities. Six of the seven 
children were girls. Four years after 
Annie’s birth, her father was so badly 
frozen in a bitter winter storm that he 
was hopelessly crippled. He died only 
a few months later. 

The widow struggled hard to keep 
her brood together, but it was a losing 
battle. Five years later Annie, aged 
nine, became the “ward”—more accu- 
rately, the slave — of a family you would 
expect to find only in the pages of tear- 
wringing fiction. In later life, Annie 
would never name these people. She 
spoke of them only as “The Wolves.” 
Melodramatic? Yes. But the name seems 
apt enough, for this man and his wife 
treated Annie with studied cruelty, 
starving her, working her almost be- 
yond endurance, inventing extraordi- 
nary punishments when she failed out 
of sheer exhaustion. 

She ran away at last but she was 
pursued, caught, and rescued —all still 
in the pattern of the very best (or 
worst) 19th century fiction. Her mother 
had remarried when Annie finally re- 
joined the family. But here, for a time, 
fact departs from the pattern of fiction 
in that the stepfather was poor but 
kind. Here for the first time Annie 
found a reasonably happy life. Not a 
life of ease, by any means, for they 
were still poor and there was work for 
all hands to keep food in the larder. 
There was kindness— and there was a 


gun. 
It was here that Annie learned to 





shoot — not for fun, but for food. Day 
after day she walked the woods and the 
hills after game, and day after day 
she became more proficient as a 
huntress. She became so proficient fi- 
nally that there was meat to sell as 
well as meat to eat. 

She took to shooting as most girls 
take to playing with dolls. She loved 
guns and took pride in her increasing 
skill with them. When dropping a quail 
with a shotgun became too easy, she 
practiced doing a quick full turn after 
the birds flushed, before bringing the 
gun to her shoulder. She perfected the 





same trick and others with a rifle on 
rabbits and squirrels. She tried the rifle 
on quail, too, and dropped her birds. 
It was a fascinating game, full of end- 
less variations. 

Her fame spread. Turkey shoots and 
other contests of marksmanship were 
popular, and Annie won prizes wher- 
ever she entered. After these matches, 
Annie would do tricks, shooting at 
aerial targets. The girl was good. 

She was so good that, when the the- 
atrical troupe known as Butler & Com- 
pany came to Philadelphia, a friend 
of Annie’s challenged Frank E. Butler 
— justly famous as an exhibition shooter 
—to shoot against her. Matches with 
local marksmen were a part of the 
build-up for stage shooting perform- 
ances, and Butler accepted the chal- 
lenge. It wasn’t until they faced each 
other for the actual shooting that But- 
ler knew that a fifteen-year-old girl was 
to be his opponent. Had he known that, 
he might have refused the challenge. 

Annie beat him. She “killed” twenty- 
five birds with twenty-five shots for a 
perfect score. Butler missed one. 

That night Annie saw her first pro- 
fessional shooting performance. It 
thrilled her. Butler was good. But even 
more than that, Annie saw that Butler’s 
showmanship, his presentation of the 
act, added tremendously to the mere 
skill of the shooting. She went home 
determined to add these things, -too, to 
her own shooting. 

Approximately a year later, she and 


Frank Butler were married. It was a 
love-match — make no mistake about 
that. Until the day of her death and 
after, Frank Butler adored Annie. He 
was always her Prince Charming. 

Naturally Annie was soon a part of 
Butler’s act. Just as naturally, Annie 
immediately became the headliner, with 
Butler dropping more and more into 
the background. It was Butler’s stage- 
craft, his actor’s sense of the dramatic, 
his sure knowledge of “how to make it 
look out front,” that made the act at- 
tractive. But it was Annie who did the 
shooting, and the crowds loved it. So, 
apparently, did Butler. There was no 
streak of jealousy in him where Annie 
was concerned, and_the plaudits she 
earned were more precious to him than 
personal acclaim had ever been. 

It was in St. Paul that fate added a 
dramatic touch beyond even the dreams 
of Frank Butler. The Battle of The 
Little Big Horn —the Custer Massacre 
— was still fresh in the public memory, 
and Sitting Bull, Sioux leader of the 
Indian victors, was the man of the hour. 
Therefore, when Sitting Bull and his 
friend, Rain-in-the-face (still limping 
from a wound received in the Custer 
engagement), arrived in St. Paul on 
their way to see the Great White Father 
in Washington, St. Paul's city fathers 
gave them the keys to the city. They 
were taken everywhere. One of the 
sights to be seen was the shooting of 
ohne Annie Oakley. 

Sitting Bull saw it, and was im- 
pressed. Sitting Bull knew good shoot- 
ing—and this was good shooting. 
Moreover, he was lonely. The recent 
death of his daughter had left an ache 
in his heart that was slow in healing. 
The girl on the stage had the dark 
beauty, the sure carriage, the calm dig- 
nity of an Indian princess. Contrary to 
popular belief, Indians are not phleg- 
matic when they are excited, and Sit- 
ting Bull was excited. He stood up, 
waving his arms, shouting “Watanya 
Cicilia! Watanya Cicilia! . . .” Little 
Sure-shot. It was a name that was des- 
tined to stick. 

Afterward, Sitting Bull came to see 
Annie. He wanted her picture — and he 
wanted to adopt her into the Sioux 
nation as his daughter. 

Annie liked the old warrior and she 
doubtless saw, too, the immense value 
this incident could have for her. If she 
did not, Frank Butler did. Anyway, 
Annie accepted the offer. The adoption 
ceremony took place, and Annie Oakley 
was billed thereafter as the adopted 
daughter of Sitting Bull. 

The next step was the circus: First, 
a wagon show in which Annie was none 
too happy; later, the Great Buffalo Bill 
Wild West, under the benign guidance 


(Continued on page 34) 
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CAN YOU NAME THE YEARS 





‘in which the U. S. Army Signal Corps adopted these forms of communication? 


Ir you'll look at the upside-down 
answers elsewhere on this page, 
you may be surprised at how long 
ago the U. S. Army Signal Corps 
began using some of our modern 
scientific instruments. 


All through its long history, the 
Signal Corps has always been 
among the first to study, improve 
and use every new method of get- 
ting the message through. 


Today the Signal Corps and the 
other Administrative and Techni- 
cal Services continue to keep far 
out front in the field of scientific 
research. In fact, the entire U. S. 
Army is a vast laboratory for ex- 
ploring the very newest develop- 
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ments and techniques in practically 
every science known to man. 

For young men with mechanical 
or scientific minds, the Army offers 
a rare opportunity for a fascinat- 
ing, well-paid career. The Army’s 
Administrative and Technical 
Services’ new booklet, “‘Prying 
Loose the Secrets of Science,”’ will 
give you a lot of interesting, valu- 
able information about the oppor- 
tunities open to you after you 
graduate from high school. Clip 
and mail the coupon for your copy 


today. 
* 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING SERVICE 
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RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Governors Island, New York 


Please send me — without obligation — a 
free copy of the booklet, “Prying Loose 
the Secrets of Science.” 


Name___ 
Address __ 
City sedbcaininaisl State 








This coupon is applicable only to citizens 
resident in the United States of America. 
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HE following letter comes from 
T Knoxville. But it. could just as 
well be postmarked Dallas, Con- 
cord, Seattle, or Smith’s Corners. It 
poses a problem that teen-agers in 
every state of the union are asking. 


Dear Gay Head: 

In our city, there is practically no 
place to go on a date, except to the 
movies—and after a while, one gets 
tired of that. I think a few good teen 
centers would solve many_ problems. 
How can we go about getting one in 
our part of town? 

Kathryn Arrants 
Tyson Jr. H. S., Knoxville, Tenn. 


You can always sell people on a good 
idea. However, a good idea is only as 
good as its presentation. And a good 
presentation involves; forethought, or- 
ganization, and enthusiasm. 

From our observation, the most suc- 
cessful teen centers now in operation 
are those which were planned, cam- 
paigned for, and are now being 
operated by teen-agers themselves. So, 
don’t sit around and lament that your 
Community Council hasn’t handed you 
a teen hangout on a silver platter. In- 
stead, sget the gang together tonight! 

You'll need adult help once you get 
rolling; but before you demand a ses- 
sion with the Mayor, you'll be wise to 
arm yourself with a concrete plan for 
action. 

Call together a committee of teen- 
agers who would be willing to work 
for a teen canteen. Don’t limit the com- 
mittee to your immediate crowd, but 
round up a group that represents all the 
various classes and organizations in 
school. Let the committee thresh out 
the answers to the following questions: 
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1. Why do we need a youth center? 

2. What is to be the purpose of this 
center, and what kind of a center do 
we want? Will we have a planned pro- 
gram of activities, or is this to be mainly 
a place to meet and eat with our friends 
after a date? Do we want a place 
where we can dance, hold club parties, 
play ping pong, etc.P? How many nights 
a week will it be open? (If your com- 
mittee is undecided on any of these 
items, you might issue a questionnaire 
to all the students in your high school 
asking for their opinions.) 

3. Who will be eligible to come to 
the center? Will it serve only our 
student body—or the students of several 
schools in the vicinity? Will we have 
some sort of adult supervision? If so, 
whom can we get to serve as chaperones 
—teachers, someone’s parents? 

4. Where can we have it? Will we 
have to rent a room? Does any mer- 
chant in town have an extra room or 
floor which he might contribute to the 
cause? Or would our scheme necessi- 
tate erecting a special building? (This 
problem will probably require some 
footwork as well as headwork. Your 
committee chairman may want to ap- 
point people to canvass various pos- 
sibilities. ) 

5. How will we finance the project? 
Will we have students buy a year’s 
membership card in the club? Or charge 
a smal] admission every evening? Or 
both? Will it require some adult back- 
ing? Will we have to hire someone to 
run our soda bar and do the cleaning 
up? Or can we get students to volun- 
teer to take over these responsibilities? 

And how about the original fixing up 
and furnishing? Could we get the in- 
dustrial arts classes at school to take 
over the carpentry angles—construction 
of booths, soda bar, bandstand, ping 
pong tables, or whatever we decide we 
need? Would the art students paint and 
decorate? Would townspeople donate 
odds and ends of furniture if the 
project were properly publicized? 
Could we contract with the school 
dance band to furnish music for dances? 

You'll be deluged with ideas once 
your committee starts percolating. 
Assign someone to track down the 
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answer to every question that comes 
up in the meeting. Get facts and figures. 
Investigate the setup of teen canteens 
in other communities. Then: 

Draw up a definite proposal to pre- 
sent to the adults of your community. 
There are probably several adult organi- 
zations in your town who can help you. 
You may to go to the City Coun- 
cil, to the Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
to the Board of Education, or to some 
inter-church group. Or you may want 
to invite representatives from several 
such groups to a meeting where you can 
present your plan. 

When you get your audience, make 
it clear that you’re asking for aid, ad- 
vice and approval—but that you are 
prepared to roll up your sleeves and 
supply the time and muscle required. 

And while you're trying to get the 
backing of the Big Wheels, it would 
also be helpful to get public opinion 
behind you. Your high school news- 
paper should be willing to run editorials 
and news stories publicizing your 
efforts. And why not visit. the editor of 
your town or city paper. Give him all 
the facts you've uncovered in your 
research. We have a hunch he'll listen. 

And we have a hunch the townsfolk 


.. will listen when the word of your 


plan gets around. But before you get 
too cocky with success, take a tip from 
other teen canteens: 


Getting a juke box and a place to put ° 


it is only half the battle. Don’t let the 
brains behind the blitz go into retire- 
ment after your first open house. You'll 
need to keep your activities well pub- 
licized and your programs peppy if you 
want your center to become a perma- 
nent fixture in the community. 

Does it sound like a big order? 
Believe us, you can do it! 


HOW THEY DID IT IN MIDDLEVALE? 
Several years ago, “Boy Dates Girl” ran 
in the form of a continued story about 
a boy — Nick, and a girl — Penny, who 
helped to organize a teen canteen in 
their -home town — Middlevale. This 
series has since been published in a 
booklet. 

If you’re campaigning for a teen can- 
teen in your town, Nick’s and Penny’s 
answers .to the recreation problem will 
answer a lot of the knotty problems 
you’re about to tangle with. If you’d 
like to learn from their gay adventures, 
send 10 cents to Scholastic Bookshop, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Ask for “Boy dates Girl” booklet, Third 
Series. 
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YOU MEAN YOU WANT 
ME TO LURE HIM 
INTO HIS CAGE? 


YOU CAN 00 IT, 
QUICKIE. YOURE 
SMALLER THAN I 
AM, AND YOURE 
BLE-JOINTED. 
Tr MAN, HURRY ! 
OR HELL BE UP 
HERE AFTER us! 





























QUICKIE ENTICES THE GORILLA INTO HIS CAGE AND WITH SUPPLE, 





A NOW, QUICKIE! 
RUN ! 


FAST MOVEMENTS WRIGGLES OUT BETWEEN THE BARS. 











FREE ROYAL CROWN COLA, FOLKS... 
I GOT SOMETHING TO CELEBRATE ! 
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JOHN WAYNE SAYS: 













SURE AS SHOOTIN 
RC TASTES BEST! 


John Wayne took the famous cola 
taste-test, picked Royal Crown 
Cola as the best-tasting brand. 
Try RC yourself! Get 2 full 
glasses in each big bottle. 


fe) Late CROW, 


See John Wayne 
starring in 
“Wake of the Red Witch” 
A Republic Picture 


COLA 


Best by taste-test 














































the new 


prize pen 


@ NEW tunctional, teatherlite cap 


gives tireless writing balance. % 
@ NEW clip extends beyond cap; 
slips more smoothly into pocket, 


@ NEW design provides 30% 
more unbroken holding space. 


FIRST PRIZE: $2500.00 CASH and (2 runner- 
up prizes of FAMOUS PORTABLE RADIOS 


EASY CONTEST RULES: 1. Suggest name for this pen 
and statement of 15 words or less as reason for your 
choice. Prizes wid be awarded for best name and state- 
ment submitted. 2. Name and statement must be written 
on the official red wrapper “comes with the prize 
pen. 3. Judges’ decision final. Duplicate prizes in case of 
ties. 4, Any resident of the Continental United States may 
compete, except employees of the Stratford Pen C 
their advertising agencies and their families. Contest sub- 
Ject to all federal, state and local regulations. 5. 

must be postmarked before midnight June 26. t, ‘ Ne 
entries will be returned. All entries 

them become the property of the Str 


atford Pen Corp. 
7. Winners will be notified by mail as soon as possible 
after- close of contest. 


Stratford Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Design Pat. Pend.—Mod, 10065 








“Tops, don’t»miss. “”Worthwhile. “So-se. 


“STATE OF THE UNION (M-G-M. 


Produced and Directed by 


Frank Capra.) 


You're probably still chuckling over 
William Powell’s Senator Ashton who 
was so hilariously indiscreet in his cam- 
paign for the White House. Now with 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
tions coming up, it’s time to trade in 
those chuckles for a little critical con- 
sideration of the kind of candidate our 
nation needs, 

State of the Union is designed to en- 
courage you to do just that. Based on 
the popular Pulitzer.Prize play by 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse (of 
Life with Father fame), it is the story 
ot one man’s campaign for nomination 
to the highest office in the land. 

The man is idealistic Grant Matthews 
(Spencer Tracy), a self-made airplane 
manufacturer, who is persuaded to go 
into politics, Matthews, a Willkie-like 
character, begins his campaign for the 
Republican nomination with sincere, 
straight-from-the-shoulder speeches and 
a great faith in the American people. 
He is backed in this forthright approach 
by his attractive wife (Katharine Hep- 
burn). 

However, his campaign manager 
(Adophe Menjou), who had originally 
talked this dynamic dark horse into 
entering the Presidential race, doesn’t 
believe honesty is the best policy. He 
tells Matthews that he must kowtow 
to all factions and offend no one, and 
that he must play ball with any and 
every behind-the-scenes politico who 
can deliver a few votes. He insists that 
Presidents are elected by party politi- 
cians — not by the people, The lady on 
this side of the fence is a hard-headed 
publisher (Angela Lansbury) with a 
string of newspapers under her thumb. 
She plays upon Matthews’ ambitions to 
be President and urges him to com- 
promise his liberal views. 

Once the battle lines are drawn up, 
it’s a nip-and-tuck fight between Mrs. 
Matthews and. the lady who controls 
the headlines — between Matthews’ in- 
tegrity and his personal ambitions. 

The dialogue is witty and timely. 
There are frequent references to Presi- 
dent Truman and to the various Re- 
publican hopefuls. These contemporary 





Hepburn tells Tracy he’s forgetting 
his ideals in State of the Union. 


references have the effect of making it 
seem that Matthews’ campaign is (or 
could be) taking place at this very 
moment. 

In fact, a few of our avowed Presi- 
dential candidates may find some of 
their speeches making a rather shabby 
showing alongside those Matthews 
makes when he rises to his full stature. 
And they may find it slightly annoying 
to be competing in the American mind 
with an “ideal” candidate whom they 
can’t challenge or talk back to. All in 
all, Mr. Matthews’ effect on the coming 
conventions should be a healthy one. 

For all its timeliness and interest, 
State of the Union is not the fine film it 
could have been. Although Spencer 
Tracy’s handling of his role is generally 
sound, the script requires him to as- 
sume the center of the stage in two 
ridiculous scenes that rob him of the 
essential dignity that a Presidential can- 
didate must have. 

In one, while flying en route to an 
important speaking engagement, he 
goes in for a lengthy daredevil-stunting 
competition with one of his test pilots. 
In the other, the climaxing scene of the 
film, he and his wife have a grand bust 
up and reconciliation over the issues of 
the campaign — right in the midst of a 
huge radio and television broadcast. 
We doubt whether most great men — 
even in the interests of honesty — would 
find it necessary to stage such domestic 
fireworks at a moment when the whole 
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nation is listening in or looking on. 
Another weak link in the general 
chain of events is Van Johnson's por- 
trayal of a glib press agent. The total 
effect is somewhat like your kid brother 
playing hard-boiled newspaperman. 


MI-THE BIG CLOCK (Paramount. 
Produced by Richard Maibaum. 
Directed by John Farrow.) 


Here’s a slick, suspenseful murder- 
mystery. The hero of the piece is Ray 
Milland. He plays the role of editor of 
a crime magazine who has a genius for 
tracing missing persons. 

After The Big Clock has been ticking 
along for about 20 minutes, our sleuth 
is assigned by his publisher (Charles 
Laughton) to the nerve-wracking task 
of tracking down himself — as the chief 
suspect in a murder case. (We said it 
was a mystery, didn’t we?) 

The photography is scientifically cal- 
culated to create suspense, and the 
pieces of the puzzle are cleverly con- 
trived. However, the whole business 
occasionally goes over-melodramatic 
and results in unintentional comedy. 


1-“ANNA KARENINA (London. 
Produced by Alexander Korda. 
Directed by Julien Duvivier.) 


This is a first-rate film based on 
Tolstoy’s great novel about a lovely 
lady caught between two loves, Vivien 
Leigh plays Ann Karenina, and Ralph 
Richardson and Kieron Moore are the 
men she loves. The story is set in Rus- 
sia in the 1870s. 

The chief merit of this British pro- 
duction is that it preserves the wonder- 
ful quality of the Russian novelist’s 
characterizations. No one in a Tolstoy 
novel is all good or all bad. All are 
human beings — complex combinations 
of virtues and defects—and Tolstoy 
looks on them with sympathy. He does 
not excuse folly or evil, but he under- 
stands the reasons behind people’s 
shortcomings. One finishes his novels 
with a keener perception of the people 
around him and a greater feeling of 
community with the human race. 

Since there are a profusion of fas- 
cinating characters in Anna Karenina, 
and since the story is so rich in texture, 
you will probably enjoy the film more 
if you read the book first. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “State of the Union. “““The 
Search. “““I Remember Mama. “~All 
My Sons. “““Anna Karenina. ““Scudda 
Hoo, Scudda Hay. ““The Pearl. “Winter 
Meeting. ““Call Northside 777. ““To the 
Victor. “The Sainted Sisters. 

Comedy: “Sitting Pretty. 

M : “”The Big Clock. 

Musical : 


: ““Summer Holiday. 
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There is no stronger 


endorsement! 
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Wilson Championship tennis balls 
have dash marking for easy iden- 


‘ =—— 
tification—one to four dashes. 


CPD One ul 
KX 
Srcootene’ 


Jack Kramer and Bobby Riggs, the world’s top-ranking 
tennis players, put a racket through grueling tests as to 
performance and durability. It must perform and stand 
up. These champions have used Wilson rackets exclu- 
sively since their earliest amateur days . . . and still do. 
Don Budge, Alice Marble, Pauline Betz and Mary Hard- 
wick also use and recommend Wilson. There is no 
stronger endorsement than this .. . no better basis upon 
which to choose your tennis equipment. Your best buy 
is Wilson. Your dealer or tennis professional can supply 
you with famous Wilson “Strata-Bow” rackets and Cham- 
pionship balls. Wilson sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. (A Wilson & Co., 
Inc., subsidiary. ) 


Players mentioned are retained as members of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


Wihon 


REMEMBER THIS NAME— 
IT’S IMPORTANT TO YOUR GAME. 
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@ Power hitting starts with your feet! Stand 
up fairly straight—bat back and off the 
shoulder. Spread your feet shoulder-width— 
with toes in a straight line. 

@ Take a short, low step toward the ball 
with your front foot! Shift your weight for- 
ward—meet the ball in front of the plate. By 
stepping toward the ball, you're faced cor- 
rectly for a fast dash to first. 


Keds make your footwork freeand easy; 
Keds help your stamina as well as — 
stance—help you achieve the form 
and balance that mark a Champion. 





Keds Shockproof Arch Cushion 















U. S. Keds Handbook of 
Sports & Games—Free 
at your Keds Store. 
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amor-Gal 
Gussy 


NYONE who thinks glamor and 

tennis don’t mix ought to get a load 

of Gussy Moran, America’s No. 9 
woman star. Talk about whistle bait! 

I'd stack Gussy against Grable any 
day. She has everything Betty has, plus 
a neater backhand. Look at her statis- 
tics: Height, 5-8; weight 129 pounds; 
waist, 27; hips, 35; bust, 36. 

Wrap all this up in a snug T-shirt, 
short shorts, colored socks, a gay belt, 
and a hair ribbon —Gussy’s playing 
“uniform”—and you can understand why 
Gussy packs ’em in wherever she plays. 

When I heard she was in town for the 
national indoor championships, I broke 
an arm reaching for the phone. “T'd like 
to interview you for Scholastic Maga- 
zines,” I purred. “Sure,” she answered, 
“Tll phone you tomorrow and arrange 
a date.” 

After waiting four days, I called back. 
Gussy was gone—to Bermuda for an- 
other tennis tournament. About two 
weeks later, the phone rang. “This is 
Gussy Moran,” said a familiar voice. 
“Great!” I howled. “Sit tight and I'll be 
right over to interview you.” 

“Sorry,” said Gussy, “I just have time 
to catch a plane to California. So long, 
old man.” 

So I sat down, drew up a lot of 
questions, and air-mailed them out to 
her in California. Being sharp as a bas- 
ketball bladder, I added this note: “Dear 
Gussy, I haven’t the faintest doubt that 
this letter will find you tearing for a 
plane en route to the Glocca Morra 
Public Court Championships.” 

I was wrong—Gussy was only in 
Texas when she received my letter (for- 
warded by her folks). Anyway, I now 
have the dope on this female Marco 
Polo. 

Gussy is a Santa Monica (Calif.) 
High alumna. After graduation in 
1941, she became a model, then an 
actress — appearing in Rhapsody in 
Blue among other pictures. During her 
entire movie career, she spoke a total 
of two lines. She could have done just 
as well in the “silent” movie days. 

When the war broke out, Gussy took 
a job at Douglas Aircraft, handling plane 
parts on the “graveyard shift.” 

After the war, Gussy went back to 
tennis. She turned to the great Bill 
Tilden for coaching, and he performed 





wonders for her game. It was this coach- 
ing, she says, that finally made a player 
out of her. 

Her greatest thrill was nearly beating 
Pauline Betz in the 1946 championship. 
Gussy took the champ to three sets be- 
fore losing. 

Since then, the glamor girl has been 
steadily improving. She now has a two- 
year plan, She is shooting for the No. 4 


(or better) ranking this year, and for 


No. 1 in 1949, 

A lot of the experts think Gussy can 
make the grade. All she needs, they 
say, is some tough tournament competi- 
tion. Judging by the way she flits from 
tourney to tourney these days, she’s a 
cinch to get globs of it before the na- 
tional championships roll around next 
summer. 

In addition to training like a fiend, 
Gussy writes a fashion column for 
American Lawn Tennis Magazine, and 
a very nice column, too. For Gussy is a 
bright girl. She has always been a tre- 
mendous reader — poetry, biography, 
fiction, anything she can lay her hands 
on. 
Her “favorites” include: actress, In- 
grid Bergman; actor, Laurence Olivier; 
food, hamburgers; band, Spike Jones; 
singer, Al Jolson or Jack Smith. (Jack 
Smith? Aw, c’mon Gussy, tell me you’re 
only kidding.) 





Thelner Hoover in American Lawn Tennis 
Gussy Moran, 9th ranking women’s 
tennis star—a pretty good reason 
why tennis is becoming so popular. 
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Coming May 28, 29 


OSTMASTER GENERAL Jesse M. 

Donaldson has released photographs 
of the Four Chaplains and the Wiscon- 
sin Statehood commemorative stamps 
to be issued on May 28 and May 29, 
respectively. 

The Four Chaplains stamp _ will 
honor the heroic chaplains who sacri- 
ficed their lives in the sinking of the 
S. S. Dorchester in the North Atlantic 
in February, 1943. The stamp shows 
the sinking of the Dorchester with the 
four Chaplains, George L. Fox, Clark 
V. Poling, John P. Washington and 
Alexander D. Goode grouped in that 
order from left to right. 


STATESPOSTACE 3¢ 


Across the top ot the stamp is the 
inscription, “These Immortal Chaplains 
. . . Interfaith in Action.” 

This Four Chaplains stamp will be 
placed on first-day sale at Washington, 
D. C. on May 28. 

The Wisconsin Statehood stamp, to 
be placed on first-day sale at Madison, 
Wisconsin on May 29, has as its central 
design a picture of the State Capitol 
Building and a scroll on which appears 
an outline map of the State. 

Collectors desiring first-day covers of 
these two stamps may send _ self- 
addressed envelopes, with 3 cents in 
cash for each first-day cover desired, 
to the Postmaster at Washington, D. C., 
and at Madison, Wisconsin. 


2 oO ° 
First day sale of the Women’s Rights 
stamp will take place at Seneca Falls, 


N. Y. on July 19. The design of the 
stamp has not yet been approved. 








Watermen’s 
Crusader...°5 


Beautiful pencils to match / 


Lumalloy Cap 
Luxurious looking. 
Never tarnishes. Slips 
on and locks. Won't 
fall off. 


Real Pen Beauty 


Smart Taperite styl- 
ing. Two sizes—for 
“him” or “her.” 


One-Stroke Filler 
Fills your pen full in 


a jiffy. No bother- 
some pumping. 


Hand-Ground 
Points 
Write smoother, fast- 
er, easier. Choice of 
points to suit you. 





Graduate to a 


atermans 


How to get one of these fine pens 


Quietly suggest to Dad or Mom 


that your good school w 


ork calls for 


an extra-special gift ...a Waterman’s. 


Or perhaps you'd like the joy of 


buying your own. Anyw 


ay, there’s 


so much more pride in being able 


to say “Mine’s a Waterman’s.” 


Many exclusive features. And ... no 


other pen writes like a Waterman’s. 


Lavish with Waterm 


Also see Waterman's Corinth God) 5 





A 
an’s fine features. 


Plus Astralite Cap with 14 kt. gold-filled 
trim. Large ink capacity. Set $13. 


Get 50% more ink for your 


Write your postcards, notes, 
letters with Waterman's Inks. 
Big 3 ounce Tip-Fill botile costs 
only 15 cents. Four great colors 
to choose from. Union made. 


15¢ 
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NEATER WORK 
BETTER MARKS 


Smith-Corona 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 

(Many teachers say that students who 

type generally earn better marks.) 








TOUCH SELECTOR 
2 VARIABLE LINE SPACER 
3 FLOATING sHiFT 


4 ONE STROKE RIBBON REVERSE 
§ TYPEBAR SPEED BOOSTER 


Ask dealer for demonstration 


Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 














PRE-TESTED AND PROVED 
Jevmawa Weds Things 
Armour String Quality is guarded 
and protected throughout every 
step of the processing that turns 
finest gut into perfected Armour 
Strings. Armour provides a pre- 
tested racket gut at the price 

you want to pay. 


Quality-Controlled by ARMOUR 











AUGUSTUS CAESAR’S WORLD, by 


Genevieve Foster. Scribner's. 1947. 


$3.50. 


This book is tops—don’t’ miss it. It’s 
the story of an 18-year-old Roman boy 
and how, through exciting and im- 
portant years, he became the first Em- 
peror of the Roman Empire. The book 
is illustrated with first-rate drawings. 

The story of Octavius (later called 
Augustus Caesar) begins as he and his 
friend visit an astrologer to have their 
fortunes read from the stars. Octavius 
is surprised when the old astrologer 
predicts that he will have a great fu- 
ture. All Octavius knows about his 
future is that it depends on the plans 
of his great-uncle, Julius Caesar. Octa- 
vius is impatiently waiting to accom- 
pany Caesar for the first time on a 
foreign war. 

But news arrives that the campaign 
is off; Julius Caesar is dead. Some peo- 
ple urge Octavius to lead Caesar’s le- 
gions against the enemies who killed 
him; others advise him to act more 
cautiously. Suddenly word comes that 
Caesar has left his inheritance to Octa- 
vius. 

No one expects the 18-year-old boy 
with no military or political experience 
to claim the inheritance; in Rome pow- 
erful Mark Antony has stepped into 
Caesar’s place—and into his inheritance. 
But Octavius demands his rights. How 
he wins the people of Rome to his side 
by a speech, how he forces the Senate 
to make him Consul of Rome, how he 
enters into a civil war, divides the 
world with Mark Antony, and _ be- 
comes Emperor make an exciting story. 
By the time you've finished it, you will 
have met Cleopatra, the poet Virgil, 
Cicero, Saul, Jesus, Brutus, and others. 
who played parts in Octavius’ world. 

This book is clearly written and can 
be quickly read. It’s for readers—adult 
and teen-aged—who are eager for in- 
formation and for a stirring story of 
persons whose lives made history. It's 
a three-check book that those who read 
will want to own. 


THE THREE-TWO PITCH, by Wilfred 
McCormick. Putnam. 1948. $2. 


Here’s a sports-fiction story that is 
obviously written by an author who 
knows his baseball and knows it well. 


It teems with solid “inside” informa- 





tion. It may even serve as a manual for 
beginning players. 

Brono Burnett, a 16-year-old high 
school boy, is its hero. Like many boys, 
he wants to be a ball player more than 
anything else in the wor d. He possesses 
the necessary physical qualifications. 
But Brono has one serious handicap— 
“rabbit ears.” He can’t ignore the yells 
of the crowd or the “jockeying” of his 
opponents. 

His rivals discover his weakness and 
practically “ride” him off the team. But 
Brono learns his lesson in time. All this 
is told in rousing, fast-moving fashion. 
You'll root for Brono all the way. 


YOUR KIND INDULGENCE, A Romance 
of the Theater in Old New York, by 
Gladys Melvern. Messner. 1948. 
$2.50. 


This is readable romance for girls. 
It’s about 16-year-old Suzanna who 
grew up in a company of actors in Eng- 
land. Suzanna accepts an offer to act 
in a New York theater and sails for the 





Octavius (Augustus Caesar). 
tration, Augustus Caesar’s World. 


new United States, which is just form- 
ing its Constitution. As she struggles 
for success in America, Suzanna has 
many adventures and a romance with 
a young American doctor. 


BACK HOME, text and drawings by 
Bill Mauldin. Sloane, 1947. $3.50. 


If your haven’t read Back Home yet, 
this is a reminder to do so soon. Bill 
Mauldin went to war at 19, recorded 
the life of G.L.s like himself in cartoons, 
and came “back home” with eyes wide 
open. 

He found our world a little cock- 
eyed. He was surprised by the people 
who were impatient and intolerant, the 
used-car shysters, the rent-jacking land- 
lords, the party-line parrots, etc. Bill 
is good-natured, has a sense of humor, 
and is frank in his disappointment 
whenever he finds straightforwardness, 
honesty, and fairness lacking in the 
world around him. He tells his story in 
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200 cartoons and some text about why 
he drew them. 

This is an interesting book for young 
Americans who, like Bill, are looking 
at the world with critical eyes and keen 
interest, and are finding it terribly com- 
plicated and in need of some improve- 
ment. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF CHARLES 
DICKENS, edited by Edwin Mitchell. 
Scribner's. 1947. $3.50. 


Here’s a capital collection of some 
of Dickens’ short stories. You may al- 
ready know two of tiem, A Christmas 
Carol and A Cricket on the Hearth. 
But few people know that Dickens 
wrote other short stories, a fact which 
makes the rest of the book a real dis- 
covery. These stories have all the gusto, 
good humor, and colorful characteriza- 
tions that you associate with / ickens. 


PARTY FUN, by Sheila John Daly. Dodd, 
Mead, 1948. $2. 


Sheila Daly is a 17-year-old gal who 
has already written a book on teen-age 
manners, Personality Plus, and is au- 
thor of syndicated newspaper columns. 

Now Sheila has a book about how to 
make a party fun. Her formula for put- 
ting guests into a party mood is to give 
a party that has its own special mood— 
a Fourth of July Party, a Hobo Party, 
a Date Raffle, a Street Dance, etc. She 
has ideas for private parties in your 
home and for bigger affairs planned 
by committees. She describes 48 special 
kinds of parties with ideas for invita- 
tions, decorations, games and food. 


A TREASURY OF SCIENCE FICTION, 
edited by Groff Conklin. Crown. 
1948. $3. 


Here’s a thick book of 30 science- 
fiction stories in which the s.-f. fan can 
read his fill. The stories are about super- 
scientific accomplishments of the future, 
atomic power, and adventures in inter- 
stellar space and time. They're exciting 
and well-written; you may recognize 
some of the authors as well-known 
scientists. 


You may now order two more Scho- 
lastic-Bantam books from our bookshop: 

GREAT STORIES FROM THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST, edited by 
Ben Hibbs. Thirteen of the best short 
stories printed in the Satevepost during 
the last few years. 

THE U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA, 
by Five Official Marine Combat Writers. 
The story of wresting the small stra- 
tegic island of Iwo Jima from the Japs. 

Single copies of Scholastic-Bantams 
are 25 cents. Teachers may order them 
in quantity at a reduced price. Send 
your orders to: Scholastic Bookshop, 
220 East 42nd St., New Work 17, N. Y. 





SPALDING 


AMERICAS MOST 
DEFINITE CON- 
TRIBUTION TO 
TENNIS JS THE 
“TWIST SERVICE”... 
THE HARD-HIT, 
TWISTING, HIGH- 
BOUNCING BALL 
ALLOWS THE SERVER 
TIME TO TAKE THE NET 


THE TWINS OF 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
TENNIS 


SPALDING and the Spalding- 
made WRIGHT & DITSON Tennis 
Balls lead in official adoptions 
for Major Tournaments, including 
the U. S. Davis Cup and National 
Championships. 


HOW TO PLAY LIKE A CHAMP 


Get this 16 page comic-style instruction book 
which shows you how leading base runners 
do their stuff. Send 5c to cover handling costs 
to Spalding, Dept. MS, 161 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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Scholastic- 
BANTAMs 





STRIKEOUT STORY — The exciting tale of Bob Feller’s 
rise to pitching fame in the big leagues. 
HOME RANCH by Will James, for readers who thrill 
to stories about the West, its sagebrush, cowboys, and 


thundering herds. 


These are only two of the 38 Scholastic-BANTAMs 
selected because we know they will appeal to you. Re- 
member, they cost only 25¢ each. 

Read the list of exciting titles below and place your 


order TODAY. 


ity TITLE 


1. TWENTY GRAND 
Short Story Anthology 
2. SEVENTEEN 
by Booth Tarkington 
3. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 
by Sally Benson 
4. LONG, LONG AGO 
by Alexander Woollcott 
5. BABBITT 
by Sinclair Lewis 
6. A SAKI SAMPLER 
by Soki (H. H. Munro) 
7. THREE HOSTAGES 
by John Buchan 
8. DAVID HARUM 
by Edward Noyes Westcott 
9. COLD JOURNEY 
by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) 
10. CAPTAIN FROM 
CONNECTICUT 
by C. S. Forester 
11. GENGHIS KHAN 
by Harold Lamb 
12. SCARAMOUCHE 
by Rafael Sabatini 


_13. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 


by Zane Grey 
14. SHORT HISTORY of the 
ARMY and NAVY 
by Fletcher Pratt 
15 GREEN MANSIONS 
by W. H. Hudson 
16. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
by Mark Twain 
17. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
by Rudyard Kipling 
18. WIND, SAND AND STARS 
by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 
19 OL FOR THE LAMPS OF 
CHINA 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 
20. ONLY YESTERDAY 
by Frederick Lewis Allen 


TOTAL 





Quantity 
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24. 


32. 


37. 


-38. 


TITLE 
THE LIVES OF A BENGAL 
LANCER 
by F. Yeats-Brown 
ROGUE MALE 
by Geoffrey Household 
TUTT AND MR. TUTT 
by Arthur Train 
WILD ANIMALS | HAVE 
KNOWN 
by Ernest Thompson Seton 
THIRTY SECONDS OVER 
TOKYO 
by Captain Ted W. Lawson 
THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
by W. L. White 
THIS IS THE NAVY 
edited by Gilbert Cant 
MAMA'S BANK ACCOUNT 
by Kathryn Forbes 


. TREASURE ISLAND 


by Robert Louis Stevenson 


. MY GREATEST DAY IN 


BASEBALL 

by Babe Ruth and others 

THE PEARL 

by John Steinbeck 

A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 
by John and Sylvia Kolb 


. OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 


AND GAY 
by Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Emily Kimbrough 


. GUADALCANAL DIARY 


by Richard Tregaskis 


. STRIKEOUT STORY 


by Bob Feller 


. HOME RANCH 


by Will James 

two JIMA 

by Five Official Marine Combat 
Writers 

GREAT STORIES FROM THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
edited by Ben Hibbs 


TOTAL 





All Titles 25¢ Each (except Twenty Grand) 
TWENTY GRAND is priced at only 20c for Scholastic Magazines subscribers 
MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles) 


Cash or money order MUST be enclosed. 
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ALL ABOARD! 


H! Martha Washington in the 
company of Lincoln, Jefferson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt paraded through the main 
streets of Stockton, California, recently. 
P.S. George Washington and Paul Re- 
vere also were spotted in the school- 
sponsored parade celebrating Rededi- 
cation Week in connection with the 
visit of the Freedom Train. 

Burlington, Vermont. The Burlington 
High School band strutted its stuff in 
a colorful torchlight parade climaxing 
preparations. for welcoming the Free- 
dom Train to Vermont’s Queen City. 
Burlington’s Mayor John J. Burns, 
dressed as George Washington, wel- 
comed the Freedom Train which is 
carrying America’s great documents to 
communities across the country. 

Jacksonville, Florida. Winners in the 
schoo] oratorical contests broadcast over 
the local radio station their speeches 
on “Freedom’s Everybody’s Job. What 
Can I Do?” 

Seattle, Washington. Eight hundred 
students took part in an historical pa- 
geant, “The Challenge to a Better 
World,” as a part of the celebration in 
connection with the Freedom Train. 

Los Angeles, California. Three hun- 
dred thousand students took part in 
parades and other programs in a two- 
week celebration of rededication to 
freedom. 

New York State is planning to put a 
Freedom Train of its own on the road 
this fall—loaded with the precious docu- 
ments in the State’s history. 

Throughout the nation, young people 
are taking active part in dramatizing 
and explaining what freedom really 
means to Americans. 


Stockton Celebrates 


From the grade schools through the 
junior college, Stockton, California, stu- 
dents banded together to celebrate the 
Freedom Train’s visit. Units in the 
giant parade included a group repre 
senting “The Spirit of '76,” a marching 
glee club, school bands, and representa- 
tives of the various school clubs. Stu- 
dents carried banners and signs to 
represent the “seven freedoms,” as 
granted in the Bill of Rights and in 
amendments to our Constitution. 

Stockton High students prepared 
a special Freedom Train issue of their 
four-page student paper, the Guard and 
Tackle, It tells the story of the Freedom 
Train and explains what democracy 
means today. 

Outstanding speech students gave 
special talks before downtown. clubs, 
over the local radio station, and at 


school .assemblies to commemorate the 
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occasion. Art students made posters to 
publicize the school a%semblies and 
made the backdrop for the stage to 
carry out the freedom theme. 

Felipe Barragan, a native Mexican, 
gave personal testimony in the Guard 
and Tackle on what America means to 
a foreign-born student. 

“. .. my father and mother decided 
to come to this country to make a 
better living and to insure a better 
future for their children,” he wrote. 
“I am now nearing the time when | 
will finish high school and will soon go 
on to college. My plans have always 
been to go to school just as long as I 
can. The point is that one with ambition 
can go very far in this country. He will 
not be held back because he is poor. 
He . . . [can] go as far as he wants to 
if he has the ambition and the will to 
work.” 

Attics in Burlington, Vermont, were 
ransacked when young and old rum- 
maged through trunks for suitable cos- 
tumes to celebrate the visit of the Free- 
dom Train. From the mayor down, 
citizens wore colonial and Revolu- 
tionary period costumes to work. 
Colored lights and flags decorated the 
streets. The schools celebrated with 
special speeches, concerts, broadcasts. 

In Enid, Oklahoma, students studied 
the Freedom Train documents for two 
weeks and the winners in stiff examina- 
tions were invited to a preview visit 
to the train, along with the town’s 
leading officials. 

In . Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
prize student posters were displayed in 
downtown stores as part of the Rededi- 
cation Week celebration. 

In Tacoma, Washington, schools an 
election system was set up similar to 
that used to elect the President of the 
United States. Each school elected one 
special representative to see the Free- 
dom Train. Many other students also 
went during regular visiting hours. 


What Are You Doing? 


“Give us news about other schools 
and what they are doing,” students 
write to the editor of “Say What You 
Please!” 

That’s a good idea. What is your 
school doing? Are you having a model 
Assembly of the United Nations? Are 
you staging a model convention to 
nominate Presidential candidates? Does 
your schoo] have a summer camp, a 
forest, or a farm? Does your home 
économics department own a house of 
its own as the one in Sandusky, Ohio, 
does? 

You’re cordially invited to write to 
the editor of “Say What You Please!” 
(Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y.) and tell 
what your school is doing to give stu- 
dents experience in real life situations. 


fa 









DID YOU KNOW THAT B.A.S.S. 
SPELLS BULLS-EYE?---@) 


































You can take these 4 letters 
and by adding others, spell 
out almost every point you 
need remember to improve 
your indoor shooting scores. 


Breatne 
Aim 


Sicut 


Squeeze 


Master these 4 points. 
(Breathe) deeply. (Aim) your 
rifle at your own target... 
letting about half the air out 
of your lungs and holding 
your breath. Get your proper 
(Sight Picture) and (Squeeze) 
the trigger. 


Sounds easy, but to co-ordi- 
nate these points into the 
smooth rhythm of the expert 
marksman takes lots of prac- 
tice, and that’s where Western 


accuracy of these 22’s makes 
them a “natural” for all tar- 
get shooting... practice and 
match. All over America, boys 
and girls find it easy to slam 
the center out of the bulls-eye 
with Western Xpert Long 
Rifle 22’s. Remember they cost 
no more than ordinary 22’s. 


To be an expert shooter, re- 
member B. A. S. S.... and 


remember to practice with 
Western Xpert 22’s. 
Western Cartridge Company 


_ _East Alton, Illinois 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 





BE A RANGER—WIN A RANGER 


SHOOTING EMBLEM 


Xpert 22’s come in. The extra 
Write for new free illustrated booklets 
telling how to have fun shooting a rifle . . . 


) f how to win a Ranger Shooting Emblem for 


TRADE-MARK your jacket...start your own rifle club. 


VORES CRAMPTON ANMUNETION Mail the coupon. No obligation 










| Sportsmen’s Service Bureau—Dept. 8-SS-02 4-R 71 
| Sporting Arms and Ammunition, Manufacturers’ Institute 1A w 4: | 
| 343 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York fs j 
| Send free copies of “Aiming for Sport” & “Rifle Shooting for Recreation.” | 
PUNO en ik ohsi0s 37s sicansiee DE CT (Please Print) \ _. 
PMUMINT AMED HOMIE. 506 .isacisiccs cas. ceceeescs is. sseese ; en ee | 
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Little Sure-Shot 


(Continued) 


of Colonel William F. Cody. Cody, too, 
fell in love with Annie. He called her 
“Little Missy” and made her the co- 
star with himself in the shooting se- 
quences of the show. 

Scoffers have sneered at Cody's 
shooting and at Annie’s, have called 
them fakers because “They used salt 
in their cartridges instead of bullets!” 
Actually, both Cody and Annie Oakley 
did use cartridges loaded, not with salt, 
but with very fine shot, thus turning 
their rifles into “shotguns” of extremely 
small bore. They used these loads, how- 
ever, only for aerial shooting indoors 
or under canvas, where it was impos- 
sible to provide backstops that would 
stop bullets. Annie always insisted that 
the spectators be told whenever these 
loads were used, and why. She refused 
o “cheat.” 

Annie Oakley did all of the “stand- 
ard” tricks of the exhibition shooter 
and others of her own devising. She 





INE! "soo 
PLAY TENNIS 
TO WIN! 


Free book “How 
to ‘Hit’ the Fastest 
Drive in Tennis” 
tells you how to 
play tennis to 
win. Full of helpful hints. Makes 
poor players good, and good play- 
ers better. Written by Walter Sen- 
ior, holder of many Championships, 
and America’s No. 1 Pro., for all 
tennis players. Send for your copy 
today! 


RESTRINGING TIP 
When your racket needs restring- 
ing, insist on Thompson TRU-KROME 
KRO Court Tested 

e genuine ut 
aN Mp strings. They're 
better, be- 


(owen: saapeanad cause they're 


made _ better 
/ TEMpEtS 








Ask your deal- 
er or pro. 
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split playing cards edgewise with rifle 
bullets; she knocked small coins spin- 
ning from between her husband's 
thumb and forefinger; she clipped ashes 
off cigars and cigarettes held in trust- 
ing mouths; and she hit small targets 
while sighting off a mirror or off the 
polished surface of a knife. She hit 
small balls swinging in swift circles at 
the end of a cord. She hit aerial targets 
with rifle and pistol bullets, breaking 
them singly and in groups. She drew 
designs with bullet holes. 

One of the tricks that brought her 
undying fame— though not in the ex- 
pected form — was that of firing twenty- 
five shots in twenty-seven seconds from 
a series of rifles into the center of a 
playing card. The mutilated cards were 
given away as souvenirs. It was the 
custom in “show business” then, as it is 
now, that complimentary tickets be 
punched to distinguish them from tick- 
ets representing paid admissions. Some- 
times such tickets would be re-used, 
acquiring many punctures. One show- 
man, on being handed such a much- 
perforated “ducat,” remarked, “Looks 
as if Annie Oakley’d been shootin’ at 
that one!” Hence the term “Annie Oak- 
ley,” which, to this day, means “free 
ticket” wherever show people gather. 

Once, in a Cincinnati exhibition, An- 
nie fired 5,000 shots from her rifles at 
5,000 small composition balls tossed 
into the air by an assistant. She hit 
980 out of the first thousand, 984 out 
of the second thousand. After nine 
grueling hours, her score was 4,772 
hits out of 5,000 shots, an average of 
better than 95 per cent throughout the 
performance. 

She did tricks, too, with pistols and 
with shotguns. One of her feats was to 
run ten feet, vault over a table, run 
ten feet farther, pick up a double-bar- 
reled shotgun and break two trap- 
thrown clay “birds” — starting her run 
after the birds were thrown. Another 
was to break six targets in four seconds, 
using three double-barreled shotguns — 
or to break five targets in five seconds, 
using a rifle for the first shot, two 
double-barreled shotguns for the re- 
maining four. Sometimes, when the 
crowd had been particularly apprecia- 
tive, Annie would break six targets, all 
thrown simultaneously, firing six shots 
from three double-barreled guns. Break- 
ing two or more birds after doing a 
double spin was child’s play for her. 
These were things she had learned to 
do —literally—as a child, shooting at 
live game, when hits meant the differ- 
ence between eating and not eating. 

Nor was all of her shooting of the 
exhibition type. Contests were arranged 
for her wherever she went and Annie 
fired “shoulder to shoulder” competition 
against the best rifle and shotgun shoot- 


ers of the world, taking on all comers, 
male or female, amateur or professional, 
for money, marbles, or publicity. She 
rarely found a shooter, man or woman, 
who could even extend her. 

Jonny Baker, later to be acclaimed 
as the “Champion Exhibition Rifle and 
Shotgun Shot of the World,” shot 
against Annie for seventeen years in 
the Buffalo Bill Wild West Shows. He 
never beat her. Asked, years later, if he 
hadn’t let her beat him, Baker said, 
“There never was a day that I didn’t 
try my best to beat her! It would've 
been better for the show if I had beaten 
her sometimes. But she wouldn’t throw 
a match, even for the sake of the show. 


You had to beat her—and she wasn't 


beatable!” 

That refusal to throw a match, that 
determination to win if she could, re- 
gardless of consequences, showed up 
repeatedly. Annie fired one match 
(with shotguns, using live pigeons as 
targets) shooting with one hand, her 
left hand bandaged and in a sling. The 
day before the contest, the heavy coiled 
spring of a target trap had broken as 
Annie attempted to adjust it, and the 
sharp end of the spring had ripped An- 
nie’s left hand so badly that the stitches 
taken in it by the surgeon went com- 
pletely through her palm. The doctor 
forbade her to shoot; but Annie re- 
fused to cancel the match. Shooting 
one-handed against a man who used 
both hands, she killed twenty-four out 
of twenty-five birds to tie one of the 
country’s best marksmen. On the last 
shot, with a perfect scoré so far, she 
was forced to “double” (i.e., fire a sec- 
ond shot). Unable to swing the gun 
swiftly enough with one hand, she 
jerked her bandaged hand out of the 
sling — and dropped the bird! But the 
bird dropped “out of bounds,” scoring 
a miss. The shock of that movement, 
coupled with the recoil of the gun, tore 
the stitching loose in her hand but she 
had kept her engagement. 

The same stubborn determination to 
win appeared again in her match 
against the Grand Duke, Michael, of 
Russia. The Buffalo Bill Wild West 
Shows were not well received in Eng- 
land on the basis of their first perform- 
ances — except for one act. Our British 
cousins were not much impressed. by 
the riding, the roping, or the elab- 
orately staged Indian battles. Cody had 
gone to great lengths to provide real 
Indians —even, in many instances, In- 
dians famous for their parts in real 
battles. Sitting Bull was there, among 
others. But the Britishers reasoned that 
they must be fakes— white men made 
up as Indians. 

But the shooting—that was some- 
thing the sports-loving Britisher could 
understand! And particularly the girl 
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—“the Annie Oakley one, y'know. She’s 
wonderful! Never misses, so help me! 
And such a modest little thing, too. 
Not at all what one would expect! You 
must see her!” 

And see her they did, by the scores 
of thousands. The Queen came and 
asked that Annie be presented. She 
was called for command performances 
at the Palace and at the Royal gun 
clubs. She shot with Edward, Prince 
of Wales, and his friends. She was the 
toast of England — later, of all Europe. 

It was Edward, Prince of Wales, who 
requested that she shoot against the 
visiting Grand Duke, Michael, of Rus- 
sia. He was a sportsman, very proud 
of his skill with guns. It was no mean 
skill; the Duke was an accomplished 
marksman. 

The request from the Prince was a 
Royal command, of course. But Cody 
begged Annie to lose. “You can’t beat 
the Grand Duke!” Cody protested in 
horror. “Maybe I can’t,” Annie admit- 
ted. “But if I can, I will!” 

She went to the Continent later, 
fired many matches there before roy- 
alty, fired almost daily before tremen- 
dous crowds. There, as in England, she 
was given medals from kings, honors 
of many kinds. In Germany, she shot 
with Prince Wilhelm of Hohenzollern. 
At his request, she shot a cigarette out 
of his mouth. Later, when Wilhelm 
became Kaiser and dragged the world 
into war, Annie wondered if it might 
not have been better had that shot been 
less truly aimed! 

But the days of glory for The Great- 
est Show on Earth —the Buffalo Wild 
West — were numbered, and those who 
tried to imitate it never quite reached 
its attainments. Annie Oakley appeared 
with several of these later ventures but, 
more and more, she turned to competi- 
tions and single-handed exhibitions. At 
fifty-eight, already a white-haired lady, 
once told by doctors she would die but 
saved only by five hazardous opera- 
tions, she broke the club record in a 
trap shoot at the Wentworth Gun Club 
in New Hampshire. 

She lived for some years at a popular 
resort in Pinehurst, North Carolina, 
teaching children— women and men, 
too—to shoot. She toured the country 
during World War I, puttigg on exhibi- 
tions at Army camps and in the cities 
for the benefit of the Red Cross. It was 
in November, 1918, just after the close 
of World War I, that she was injured 
again in an automobile accident near 
Daytona, Florida. And it was the fol- 
lowing spring that she proved, as de- 
scribed in the opening paragraphs of 
this story, that she was still “unbeat- 
able.” 

She was a great shooter, a great 
trouper, a fine lady. 








Just in time for graduation 


What a honey of a typewriter! What a sure-fire 
aid to success! And what a thrilling gift for 
you on graduation day! 
See that eye-soothing two-tone gray finish 
. color-engineered to harmonize beautifully 
with your room decorating scheme! Stroke 
the keyboard . . . and you'll thrill to easier, 
faster, smoother performance—thanks to amaz- 
ing new developments resulting from Rem- 
ington’s 75 years of typewriter know-how’ 
Let Mother and Dad 
know right now that 
you'd like Remington's 
newest star as your grand 
send-off toward success. 
Tell them you'd be 
mighty happy if they re- 
served your Remington 
DeLuxe Portable at your 
local dealer’s today! 





“Beautiful type align- “Flicki—and the Self- 
ment—with Geared Starter Paragraph Key 
indents 5 spaces!” 


Typebar Action!” 







“No rings to snag fin- “Faster for homework 
gernails on these fine —we'll get better 
ger-fitted plastic keys!" grades, too!” 


Sturdy carrying case—yours without extra charge— 
protects your Remington DeLuxe when notin use! 


Remington De Luxe Portable ¢B} 
A PRODUCT OF Remingion Read 21x FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 














J. Paul Sheedy * 
Switched to 
Wildroot Cream-Oil 
Because He Flunked 


the Finger Nail Test 











START using Wildroot Cream-Oil 
today! It takes only a little bit to 
groom your hair neatly and naturally 
without that plastered down look. 
Wildroot Cream-Oil relieves dryness, 
removes loose, ugly dandruff... helps 
you pass the Finger Nail Test. Always 
ask for a tube or a bottle of Wildroot 
Cream-Oil at your drug or toilet 
goods counter. Find out for yourself 
why it’s “again and again the choice 
of men who put good grooming first.” 
Remember, Wildroot Cream-Oil is 
non-alcoholic and contains soothing 
Lanolin! For generous trial supply, 
send 10¢ to Dept. SM-F, Wildroot 
Company, Inc., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 







"@ WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


IN 5 HAIR TOMIC 
BOTTLES 
AND 











* of 327 Rurranchs Drive, Snyder, N. Y. 








UNCLE SAM'S SCHOOLS 


Opportunities in the Army, Navy, and Air Corps 


to be a kite in a 

jet-propelled age, 
stay in school, the 
Navy advises high 
school undergradu- 
ates. Increasingly 
our Armed Forces — 
the Air Force, the 
Army, and the Navy, 
— need men who are 
at least high school 
graduates. 

A career in one of 
the Armed Forces 
offers three advan- 
tages: (1) advance- 
ment and technical 
training in accord- 
ance with your ability; (2) financial 
security as long as you remain in the 
Services; and (3) the knowledge that 
you are doing your part in the impor- 
tant task of protecting your country. A 
few men join the Services for adventure 
or because they want to see the world. 

An Army private’s pay starts at $75 
a month, plus living expenses, clothes, 
medical and dental care, reduced prices 
for goods sold at the post exchange, a 
large exemption from income tax, pay 
allowances for dependents, low-cost in- 
surance, and other benefits. The pay in- 
creases with years of service and pro- 
motions, Additional pay is given for 
proficiency awards, for certain decora- 
tions, and for overseas’ service. It is 
estimated that a civilian would have to 
earn at least $290 a month to be able 
to afford what the Army private re- 
ceives. A generous pension plan pro- 
vides for retirement at the end of 20 
years. The Navy and Air Force offer 
similar pay, allowances, and pensions. 


I: you don’t want 


Special Army Schools 


Volunteers joining the Armed Forces 
can continue their schooling, win cred- 
its toward college degrees, and learn 
technical skills and trades in training 
schools. Qualified high school graduates 
may now choose, in advance of enlist- 
ment in the Army, the technical training 
course in which they're interested. They 
are assured of assignment to that course 
after completion of basic training. Sixty 
separate courses are available, ranging 
from electronics and radar to courses in 
construction and the use of precision 
tools. 

The Army also operates four Potential 
Leaders’ Schools, offering special six 
weeks’ courses to three-year enlistees 





The Navy encourages recruits to continue studying. 


who can meet the stiff qualifications. 
Many of the Army’s future leaders are 
now going to these schools. 

High school graduates who enlist in 
the Army also may apply for admission 
to the Officers’ Candidate Schoo] at 
Fort Riley, Kansas. Men who complete 
the six-month course here are commis- 
sioned as second lieutenants in the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps. Men between 
the ages of 19 and 22 years, who have 
had one year of Army service, may ap- 
ply for appointment as cadets in the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point, New York. To become a 
candidate for West Point, applicants 
must pass rigid mental and physical 
examinations. Upon graduation, the 
cadet is commissioned as a second lieu- 
tenant in the regular Army. 

@ 


Navy Schools 


The Navy’s Choose-Your-School Plan 
also assures qualified recruits of attend- 
ing the special training school of their 
choice upon completion of Recruit 
Training. The Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and the U. S. Naval 
Academy (Annapolis, Md.) offer com- 
plete college educations plus commis- 
sions to nearly 3,500 high school grad- 
uates annnally. Candidates are selected 
by examination. 

The NROTC program is conducted 
through 52 colleges and universities. 
During th summer, students studying 
under this program take ocean cruises 
which combine practical training with 
recreation and travel. 

Members of the Armed Forces may 
increase their knowledge through en- 
rollment in correspondence courses 
sponsored by the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute. They also may receive college 
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credit by taking any of the 6,000 oor- 








respondence courses given by 59 col- 
leges. All are available at small cost. 

When a man enters any branch of the 
Armed Forces, he is given aptitude tests 
to find his special abilities. Insofar as 
possible, he is assigned to the job where 
his talents and experience can best be 
used, Whether a man takes part in the 
college ‘program or goes to one of the 
trade schools, he can put his knowledge 
to good use if he decides to return to 
civilian life later. 


Air Force Schools 


The Aviation Career Plan permits a 
young man to pick his own specialist 
school before enlisting. He is then as- 
signed to that school after basic train- 
ing. He can choose among some 40 
subjects, ranging from meteorology and 
radio to aerial photography. 

High schoo] graduates who enlist are 
eligible to apply for the six-months’ 
course in officers’ training at San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Men who complete the 12-month 
flight training course under the Avia- 
tion Cadet Program are commissioned 
as second lieutenants in the Air Force 
Reserve. 

All branches of the Armed Forces 


See 


Aviation cadets discuss operation of P-80 jet fighter (in background). 


have well organized recreation pro- 
grams; all have lending libraries, etc. 


A young man considering a career. 


in any of the Armed Services should 
carefully weigh the advantages — pos- 
sible college and technical training, 
good pay, superior recreation program, 
and others — against certain other fea- 
tures of a military life, which he may 






or may not consider to be disadvantages. 
The Armed Forces require a much 


, stricter discipline than most civilians 


experience in everyday life. And he 
can't always live where he chooses; nor 
can he always have his family with 
him. For full information, see your 
local recruiting offices, 

— WiLuiaM Fave., Vocational Editor 








“What do | want in a racket string? After all, what 
an average player like me needs is a string that puts 


MORE AND MORE PLAYERS 
ARE USING NYLON STRINGS 


Amateur and pro alike take advantage 
of nylon’s combination of proved advantages 


This year more players than ever before will be playing 
with nylon tennis strings. Try nylon in your racket. You’ll 
like the way nylon strings respond to each stroke. You'll 
like nylon’s resistance to moisture, its durability and 
resilience, its freedom from fraying. For new rackets, for 
restringing jobs—players are finding a change to nylon is 
a change for the better. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Plastics Department, Room 505, Arlington, N.J. 


Tene in Du Pont “Cavalcade of A 





more zip in his game . . . and has a longer life. I 
don’t want to have to get a new restringing job every 
time my racket gets wet or fraying starts. Nylon 
stays resilient longer, and it sure helps my game. It’s 


nylon fo-me from now on!” 


rica,” hhenday Nights—NBC Coast to Coast 


DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


086. u. 5. pat Off 


SETTER THINGS POR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Every important batting 

record in Baseball bas been 

made with a Louisville Slugger 

bat. Look for the H&B oval trade- 

mark and a famous player's writen 
signature on the barrel end. 


The 1948 edition of H&B’s Famous 
Slugger Year Book is ready now. 
=<, Get your copy from your 
Louisville Slugger dealer 
or send Sc direct to us 
(stamps or coin) to 
cover mailing. Address 
Dept. s-32 , Hillerich 
& Bradsby, Iac., 
Louisville 2, Ky. 



















SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 











BARRONS 
REGENTS EXAMS 


ANI 


ANSWERS 


6 OR MORE 
LATEST REGENTS 
COMPLETELY ANSWERED 
e 
ALL PROBLEMS SOLVED 


The little red books 
ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 

PHYSICS 

SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 


FRENCH 3 YEARS 
LATIN 2 YEARS 


heve ell the enswers 


At your teverite bookstore or order 
direct trom 


Barron's Regents Series 


37 Germania Place, 
Breoklyn 10, N. Y. 





















For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN‘’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide 
range of prices. 
Ask for them on your 


next restringing job. 
a oy 


Send for free booklet 
—"Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) HLINOIS 
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SEA SHANTIES 


##+# Sea Shanties (RCA Victor). 
Leonard Warren, baritone, with orch 
and chorus, Arranged by Tom Scott. 
The Met’s up-and-coming baritone 
makes his record debut with eight 
hearty shanties, salty enough for any 
man’s taste. 

All four types of sailors’ work songs 
are represented in this album: the 
“short drag” shanty —sung when one 
or two good heaves on the line were 
sufficient for the job at hand; the “hal- 
yard” shanty — which accompanied such 
heavy and prolonged tasks as hoisting 
sail; the “capstan” shanty—the most 
musical of all, and used for such drawh- 
out tasks as weighing anchor or warp- 
ing a ship into dock; and the “foc’sle” 
song —a rousing ballad or ditty, sung 
by the shantyman and the crew for 
their own amusement. 

Titles: “Blow the Man Down”; “Rio 
Grande”; The Drummer and the Cook”; 
“Shenandoah”; “Haul-A-Way, Joe”; 
“Low Lands”; “The Drunken Sailor,” 
and “A’Rovin’.” 

These shanties, with Tom Scott's 
balanced arrangements, come to you in 
a more polished form than ever graced 
the riggings of a clipper ship. How- 
ever, Scott has preserved the color and 
feel of the sea in his harmonies, and 
Warren and the chorus have a robust, 
spirited approach to the songs. 


CANTATAS 


If you think a cantata is necessarily 
a solemn, inspiring composition re- 
served for Christmas and Easter serv- 
ices, better drag out your musical dic- 
tionary. We don’t want~you to be too 
startled to find baseball and coffee the 
heroes of the following music dramas. 

Kleinsinger’s Brooklyn Baseball 
Cantata (RCA Victor). Robert Merrill, 
baritone, with the Russ Case Chorus 
and Orch. Spring seems to have hit all 
the~ Met’s young baritones. At least, 
they’re shedding their arias right and 
left. While Leonard Warren goes chas- 
ing “down to the sea again,” Robert 
Merrill heads for the ball park to deal 
with the hopes and fears of the famous 
Dodgers. 

The cantata (whose composer is an 
honorary member of the Society for 
Prevention of Disparaging Remarks 
About Brooklyn) may hold a Dodger 








# Save Your Money. 


fan once through, but is a little dull for 
steady listening. Music and lyrics sound 
somewhat like a Broadway-musical ver- 
sion of Gilbert and Sullivan; unfortu- 
nately, they’re neither very good Broad- 
way, nor good G. and S. But the music’s 
real failure is that it doesn’t catch that 
rough-and-ready spirit that is Brooklyn. 

##+# Bach's Coffee Cantata (Mu- 
sicraft). Benjamin de Loache, baritone; 
William Hain, tenor; Ethyl Haydn, 
soprano. Musicraft has. re-issued this 
good-humored piece by Bach, a dia- 
logue in which a father tries to per- 
suade his daughter to give up coffee. 
(When coffee was first introduced in 
Europe, it aroused much controversy, 
and women were among its strongest 
supporters. ) 

We find Bach here gaily mocking the 
feminine passion for coffee. William 
Hain who sings the father’s lines has a 
very pleasant voice, but Ethyl Haydn 
has moments of sounding — as a young 
friend of ours put it—“as if she had 
her hand in a door.” 


ORCHESTRAL 


# Walton’s “Portsmouth Point” 
Overture (Columbia). Mitropoulos con- 
ducts Minneapolis Symphony. This col- 
orful portrait of an English wharf is 
lively, spirited stuff for anyone who 
responds te the sound of the sea. 

#+#+# Brahms’ String Quartet in 
B-Flat Major, Opus 6 (Vox). Guilet 
String Quartet. One of the most engag- 
ing of Brahms’ three string quartets. 
You'll find this vivacious and extremely 
lyrical. Frank Brieff on the viola is the 
star of the show, and the rest of this 
very excellent quartet set him off to fine 
advantage. 


CHORAL 


#+ Tchaikovsky's Nutcracker Suite 
(Decca). Fred Waring and his Penn- 
sylvanians. Waring’s group presents 
what is supposedly the first choral ar- 
rangement of the Suite, It’s not a com- 
plete version, but includes the “Over- 
ture,” “Dance of the Sugar Plums,” 
“Trepak,” “Dance of the Toy Flutes,” 
and “The Waltz of the Flowers.” The 
harmonies are first-rate Waring and the 
recording (on Vinylite) -is excellent. 
Whether you will like the Nutcracker 
Suite fitted out with lyrics will be a 
matter of personal taste. Better try be- 
fore you buy. yo mor Te 
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@ The taut, high pitch of VICTOR Strings 
that Win foretelis winning speed on 
every stroke, 









Have your racket strung 


\ 


with 


ICTOR 


v Strings that Win! 
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“MY ONLY 


AUTHORIZED STORY" / 
abs Mate. 


Here it is at —* 
last—Bahe “Wy 
Ruth's own story! 


7 is the Babe’s only autobiography 
—and every fan will want to read 
and own it! A big, beautiful new book 
that tells his exciting story from boy- 
hpod on—filled with baseball’s biggest, 
thrill-packed moments. With 41 action 
photographs and 21 chapters of thrill- 
ing text—only $1. Mail coupon below! 


THE 


Babe Ruth 
Story.22= 


on we ee oom ae ee we ee ew ee ee Se oo om me 
E. P. DUTTON & CO.., Inc., Dept. SR. 

300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Rush me THE BABE RUTH STORY. I 
enclose $1 (dollar bill or check). 

Name 


Add. 














City Zone. State 

OC If you prefer the handsome cloth-bound 
edition, check here and enclose $3.00 ‘ 
instead. You'll enjoy it for years! 
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A Weighty Matter 


One of the large banks in downtown 
St. Louis has installed, for the con- 
venience of its customers, a scale on 
which they may weigh themselves with- 
out depositing the usual coin. 

Recently a young stenographer de- 
cided to go to the bank after work. Not 
knowing the closing hours, she picked 
up the telephone to inquire. 

“May I ask, please, how late the 
bank is open today?” 

“Savings or loan department?” que- 
ried the switchboard operator. 

“Neither —I just wanted to weigh 
myself.” 


Eleanor David 


So Sudden 


Boss (to stenographer): Are you 
doing anything Sunday evening? 

Steno: Why, no. 

Boss: Then try to get down a little 


earlier Monday morning, will you? 
The. Allied Youth 


Unreasonable Facsimile 
The bearded hillbilly, in the big city 


for the first time, saw people stepping 
up on a weighing machine, putting 
pennies in it, standing motionless and 
then taking pieces of cardboard from 
the slot. Finally he got up enough 


‘|courage to step aboard himself, He 


dropped in his penny and out popped 
a card with Van Johnson’s picture on it. 
He studied it closely, then stared critic- 
ally into the mirror on the machine. 
“Shucks,” he said, turning to an on- 
looker, “this contraption don’t take sech 
a very good picture, does it?” 
The Allied Youth 


Suspense 


A man put up at a hotel, and the 
clerk warned him that the man in the 
next room was very nervous. When the 
man went to bed, he thoughtlessly 
dropped his shoe which hit the floor 
with a resounding thud. Then he re- 
membered his poor nervous neighbor: 
so he laid the other shoe down very 
gently. He went to bed, and about two 
hours later he heard a rap at the door. 
He asked who it was, and a voice re- 
quested, “For heaven’s sake, throw that 
other shoe down, will you?” 

Fruita Union News 


Sweet Memories 


I rose and gave to her my seat. 
I could not let her stand. 

She made me think of mother, 
With that strap held in her hand. 


Canadian High News 


Here's motorcycling fun . . . economical, com 
venient transportation for everybody! Boys, 
girls, men, women, all ride the new Harley- 
Davidson 125, all enjoy its smooth power, 
its safe, easy handling. A real motorcycle, 
the 125 is sturdy, dependable, just right for 
riding to work, office, school, town, for shop- 
ping, picnicking and vacationing. Goes any- 
where, parks anywhere. Costs little to buy 
and operate. Made by the world’s largest 
motorcycle manufacturer, your assurance of 
quality and performance. Ride it and you'll 
want it! See your dealer for demonstration. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Department SC Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


——A REAL MOTORCYCLE. 


® Air-cooled, alumi- © 3.25 x 19” tires 
num head motor ® Internal expanding 
® 3-speed transmis- brakes 
sion, foot shift ® Speedometer built in 
® Generator ignition head-lamp housing 














LET TENNIS 





@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest cffi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 


CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 61 

500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 

Please rush me that FREE Dunloptennis book: “Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 


Name .. ccccccccccccccccccscccccccsecccesese 


Address .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccooccese 





Inning Stretch 
Tine oul foe Plauilors 






Maybe you can’t tell the players without a score 
card. But you can always tell PLANTERS PEA- 
NUTS by their flavor. They are crispy, meaty, 


chewy—a perfect delight to the palate— 
and they can’t be beaten as a relaxing energy treat while watch- 


ing ball games or marking time between meals. PLANTERS touches 
every base in flavor and nourishment. They contain vitamins for energy 
and possess a higher percentage of good quality protein than steak! 
That's why you should look for the ‘‘MR. PEANUT” man on the wrapper 
of the peanuts you buy. He is your guarantee of healthy, flavorsome 
eating. And for another energy “hit,” try the 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 
BLOCK. It's a winning combination in any food leagye. 


THE PEANUT LEAGUE 
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Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Job Interview (p. 5) 
Letter Perfect (p. 10) 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aims 

To tell students how to prepare for a 
job interview; how te put their “best 
foot forward” during an interview; how 
to “follow-up” the interview; and how 
to fill out job application blanks and 
take job tests. 


Motivation 


Does the thought of having an inter- 
view fof a job make you a little nervous? 
Do you have a plan for preparing your- 
self for such an interview? Do you 
know the technique for filling out a job 
application blank? 


Check-Test Questions 


For page 5: What was Gil’s plan for 
job hunting? Why did he say he was 
looking for an opportunity, not a job? 
What do you think of Gil’s plan for 
choosing a company to work for? Ex- 
plain your answer. Was Leonard wise 
not to put more than one iron into the 
fire? What questions is the employer 
likely to ask you during the job inter- 
view? should you prepare your 
answers ahead of time? Why should 
you prepare a list of references? Why 
make a personal qualifications sheet? 
How should you dress for the inter- 
view? What was wrong with Delores 
Dumbcup? Concetta Makeup? Wolf 
Larkin? Dick Haskins? What are some 
tips for correct procedure during the 
interview? How you “sell” yourself 
to the employer? can you keep the 
door open for an interview? 

For page 10: What faets should you 
collect before you fill out a job applica- 
tion blank? Why is it important to write 





Change Workbook Section? 


“Your ‘Success Story’ editorials 
are very good. So are the ‘Dear Joe’ 
letters,” writes a Michigan teacher. 
“In the ‘Practice Makes Perfect’ 
series, I would suggest that you 
keep the rules and exercises apart. 
Rather than master the rules, the 
student scans the lines above for the 
correct answer for the blank . . .” 

We'd like to hear from other 
teachers on this proposed change. 
If this is a popular request of our 
teacher subscribers, we shall be 
glad to plan our workbook section 
accordingly, placing all quizzes on 
page 12 along with the crossword 
puzzle. 











neatly and legibly? What mistakes in 
following directions did Sam make? 
Where did he give incomplete informa- 
tion? How can you get a Social Security 
number? Why do some firms give job 
applicants tests? What are the tests 
like? 


Student Activities 

1. Appoint a committee to give a 
dramatized class program on how to 
prepare for and how to conduct your- 
self at a job interview. Some students 
dress the wrong way and a narrator 
points out what’s wrong, So that students 
can throw themselves into their roles, 
borrow some whiskers from the drama 
department for the student playing the 
role of the employer. 

The employer asks difficult-to-answer 
questions (How much money do you 
want to start with? What do you really 
want to be? Why should I give you the 
job?); various students suggest inap- 
propriate answers; the program chair- 


man then encourages class discussion. 

Students demonstrate how not to be- 
have during the interview (the bold 
type who says, “Howdy, Mr. X,” and 
puts his feet on the desk; the overly-shy 
type who becomes confused; the gum 
chewer; the girl who puts on make-up; 
etc.). Demonstrate also the behavior 
ot the person who presses the employer 
for a decision by continuously calling 
on the phone or in person. 

2. Using large letters, copy the es- 
sential parts of a job application blank 
on the blackboard. Students may sug- 
gest how to fill it in clearly and com- 
pletely; then let each student individ- 
ually fill in a mimeographed application 
blank (based on one used by a local 
firm). 

8. Appoint a student committee to 
interview employment officers of local 
firms about the tests given to job ap- 
plicants. What are the purposes of the 
tests? How are the results used? 

4. Students who have had job inter- 
views should be called on to report 
their experiences. 

5. Invite the head of the employ- 
ment office of a local industry to visit 
the class to discuss the Do’s and Don'ts 
for a job applicant at an interview. 

6. Send student committees to visit 
your nearest branch of the State Em- 
ployment Service and the offices of 
private employment agencies. Ask what 
mistakes young people are likely to 
make during job interviews. Secure 
copies of job application forms to pass 
around in class. Find out :vyhat summer 
jobs are likely to be available for young 
people. 

7. Secure some performance tests 
(ask local firms) or make up some 
similar tests and give them to students 
for practice in taking tests when apply- 
ing for positions. 












Major article: Keeping a job. 


Short Story: 
by Garth Garreau. 


Major article: Taking a trip. 
and education. 


Letter Perfect: F riendly letters. 


usage, and vocabulary. 





COMING — NEXT TWO ISSUES 
May 17, 1948 


Critical Judgment Series: “How to Choose Radio Programs, No. 7 — F.M. 
broadcasting and school stations. 

Letter Perfect: Acknowledgments and confirmations, 

Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 16: Working your way through college. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, crossword puzzle, etc. 

“Giant Bat Boy” from the new book, Bat Boy of the Giants, 


May 24, 1948 


Critical Judgment Series: “How to Choose Radio Programs,” No. 8 — Radio 


Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 17: Summer planning, part-time jobs, etc. 
Practice Makes Perfect: End-of-semester quizzes on grammar, spelling, 


Also prize-winning short story in 1948 Scholastic Writing Awards. 








That's a Joke, Son (p. 7) 


What are the four general types of 
humor? What is the yardstick question 
for judging a radio comedian? What 
can the writer do to give the variety 
show good balance? The director? 
What questions should you ask yourself 
as you listen to a variety show? What 
questions should you ask about a quiz 
program designed for entertainment? 
For information? 


Student Activities 


Divide the class into committees. 
Each committee listens to a number of 
variety or quiz programs and rates 
them (good, average, poor). Commit- 
tee chairmen report to class. Committee 
secretaries write letters to each program 
telling the program director what the 
committee thinks of the show. 


Installment Plan (p. 13) 


According to Ted’s reasoning, why 
is it better to buy the refrigerator on the 
installment plan than the record player? 
Why do many stores charge an interest 
rate for goods bought on the install- 
ment plan? Why is it foolish to buy 
jewelry and most clothing on the in- 
stallment plan? When would you be 
justified in buying a car on the install- 
ment plan? What about furniture? How 
can buying on credit be a way of saving 
money? Why do people buying on the 
installment plan sign a contract with 
the store? What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of installment buying? 


Student Activities 


Appoint a student committee to in- 
vestigate installment buying at local 


stores. Secure copies of contracts to 
pass around in class. How many dollars 
worth of furniture do the local stores 
permit people to buy at ene time? What 
are the interest rates? 

Appoint a committee to secure in- 
formation on smal] loan offices. What 
are their names? Where located? What 
security (if any) do they require? What 
are the interest rates? 

Another committee should visit local 
banks to discover whether or not they 
make small loans. If they do, what are 
the conditions? 

If local firms have credit unions for 
workers, this type of financing might 
be investigated. 


Rhapsody in Blue (p. 14) 


This radio play tells how George 
Gershwin wove the folk music of Amer- 
ica into classic harmonies. 


Check-Test Questions 


Describe George Gershwin’s boy- 
hood. Why did his piano teacher scold 
him? George didn’t do well in school, 
but he became famous. Does that mean 
that you're likely to be famous if you’re 
poor in school? Explain your answer. 
Tell about George’s first job. How did 
he happen to write Swanee? How did 
George and Paul Whiteman give native 
American music a “respectable hear- 
ing”? What did George Gershwin com- 
pose for the occasion? Name other 
Gershwin compositions, How did Gersh- 
win happen to write the music for 
Porgy and Bess? 


Student \Activities 


Give brief oral or written reports on 
the lives of\such famous American com- 


posers as Carrie Jacobs Bond, Irving 
Berlin, Jerome Kern, Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Victor Herbert, and Stephen 
Foster. See Current Biography, Who's 
Who in America, and school encyclo- 
pedias. (Look under National Songs 
and Composers. ) 


You Wrote It (p. 18) 


“The enclosed contributions,” wrote 


Richard C. Johnson, English teacher of 


Barrington (Ill.) Public School, “were 
written in response to your request for 
student-written material. They were not 
the result of a class assignment. That is 
the kind of painless motivation that 


makes English classes fun.” 





Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill” (p. 8) 


What's Behind It?: 1-“The Battle of the 
Little Big Horn” is familiarly known as 
“Custer’s Last Stand.” It was the climax 
of Sitting Bull’s attempt to keep the white 
men from advancing into the Northwest. 
On June 25, 1876, General George Custer, 
with 208 U. S. Army troopers, tried to force 
Sitting Bull and his braves to return to 
their reservation. Custer’s entire force was 
trapped and massacred. 2-“The Sioux na- 
tion” was the Sioux tribe of American 
Indians (also called the Dakota tribe) 
which inhabited the Great Plains between 
the Mississippi River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. They were primarily a buffalo-hunt- 
ing tribe. 3-The English Queen was Vic- 
toria, who reigned over the British Em- 
pire from 1837 to 1901. Edward, Prince of 
Wales, was the son of Queen Victoria. He 
reigned as King Edward VII from 1901 
to 1910. “The very best (or worst) 19th 
century fiction” to which the author re- 
fers was over-written, melodramatic fic- 
tion. It is characterized by such static 
characterization and devices as are found 
in the play East Lynne. The wicked vil- 
lain forecloses the mortgage in an attempt 
to win the innocent and beautiful heroine, 
the heroine is tied to the railroad tracks as 
a train is approaching, the hero arrives in 
the nick of time, etc., etc. 


Words, Words, Words: 1-a, 2-a, 3-b, 4-a. 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (p. 11) 


Watch Your Language!: 1-come, 2- 
burst, 3-gone, 4-lie, 5-have seen, 6-done, 
7-drunk, 8-C, 9-sung, 10-C, 11-written, 
12-blown, 13-lie, 14-ridden, 15-shrunk, 
16-have done, 17-sprung, 18-striven, 19- 
sworn, 20-risen, 21-C, 22-C, 23-spoken, 
24-C, 25-spoken. 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-two, 2-too, 3-to, 
4-it’s, 5-its, 6-they’re, 7-their, 8-there, 9- 
peace, 10-piece, 11-know, 12-no, 13-fourth, 
14-forth, 15-course, 16-coarse, 17-past, 18- 
passed, 19-stake, 20-steak. 

What's the Usage?: 1-C, 2-Your, 3- 
Shawnee, 4-C, 5-Greek, 6-Latin, 7-C, 8-C, 
9-Mohammedan, 10-Europeans. 
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New Books for Teen-Agers 


NE of the many problems that the 

busy teacher has to solve is that of 
recommending books, especially new 
books, that appeal to student interests. 
To aid in the solution of this problem, 
Scholastic Teacher presents this service 
on new books for teen-agers. 

In preliminary editor-author confer- 
ences, it was agreed that we will present 
new materials, that notes will be brief, 
and that the books mentioned will be 
those that have interest appeal to read- 
ers 12 to 19 years in age. 

Notes published below were devel- 
oped in accordance with these princi- 
ples. Teachers are invited to send sug- 
gestions to Hardy R. Finch, Lockwood 
Lane, Riverside, Conn. 

A book journey for boys and girls 
who are curious about -other lands is 
available via In Norway, by Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen (Viking, $3). It is the 
result of the experience of the author, 
first growing up in Norway, later as a 
frequent visitor, and recently as a one- 
year resident. 

Another travel book, this time for 
those who read adult books, is W. 
Adolphe Roberts’ Lands of the Inner Sea 
— The West Indies and Bermuda 
(Coward, McCann, $4), It reviews the 
exotic beauty of this part of the world 
along with its social and political back- 
ground. 

Both teachers and students will like 
Neill James’ Dust on My Heart (Scrib- 
ners, $3), the product of four years’ 
travel in Mexico. After living among 
the Indians in Central Mexico, Miss 
James visits the buried cities of Mitla, 
fractures her leg while descending Mt. 
Popocatepetl, and narrowly escapes 
death when a building near the volcano 
Paracutin collapses. 

Followers of “westerns” will be 
thrilled by Dusty of the Double Seven, 
by Graham F. Bean (Viking, $3). This 
yarn commences when Bob “Dusty” 
Rhodes jumps off a train and heads for 
Double Seven Ranch. It continues at a 
rapid pace until Bob and his “Buddy” 
complete their fight against land thieves. 

Dark House on the Moss, by Con- 
stance Savery (Longmans, $2.50), fol- 
lows the adventures of two orphans who 
live in their uncle’s lonely mansion. 
Younger junior high school students not 
interested in love stories will be in- 
trigued by the series of mysterious hap- 
penings and the happy solution of the 
narrative. 

Also of interest to younger - than- 


By Hardy Finch 
Head, Department of English 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


average junior high readers is The House 
of the Swan, by Elizabeth Coatsworth 
(Macmillan, $2.50). When Molly and 
Stephen Travis, American children, 
visit grown cousins in France, they dis- 
cover’ the mysterious House of Swan 
and help to solve a strange mystery. 

Young readers who still enjoy stories 
about Indian life will want to read 
Summer at Yellow Singer's, by Flora 
Bailey (Macmillan, $2.50). Judy and 
Jo live at the home of Yellow Singer, 
Navaho medicine man, and have an 
enjoyable summer. 

Do your early teen-agers ask for new 
animal stories? If they do, suggest that 
they read Vulpes, the Red Fox, by John 
and Jean George (E. P. Dutton, $2.50). 
Vulpes eludes his pursuers for many 
seasons until his sworn enemy, a farmer, 
finally catches him off guard and ends 
his wily career. 

Gladys Malvern, author of Jonica’s 
Island, has just published an enchanting 
love story of a young actress’ struggle 
for a stage career in the John Street 
Theatre, New York City’s first play- 
house. Susanna Gage, sixteen-year-old 
heroine, aspires to great theatrical fame 
and to marriage above her own station, 
but she satisfies her aspirations with 
some stage success and with a happy 
marriage to an American doctor. Girls 
who like dramatics and romance will 
enjoy Your Kind Indulgence (Julian 
Messner, $2.50). 

Alice Ross Colver brings a wealth of 
encouragement to the would-be girl 
writer in her career story, Joan, Free 
Lance Writer (Julian Messner, $2.50). 
Joan Winter, just through college, must 
help with the family finances and wants 
to begin her writing career. Her trials 
and triumphs are told against the back- 
ground of a first-rate romance. 

What may prove to be a classic among 
books for junior high school girls is 
Bittersweet, by Martha Barnhart Harper 
(Longmans, $2.50). Enjoying her posi- 
tion as big sister to seven younger chil- 
dren on a farm in Pennsylvania during 
the Civil War, Lucy Barmhart shows 
her great understanding of human na- 
ture throughout the story. 

For excitement coupled with histori- 
cal background, girls will turn to Blue 
Dowry, by Florence Maule Updegraff 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.75). Elizabeth 
Brandon in Massachusetts before the 
Revolution resents the colonists’ oppo- 
sition to the king and his taxes. A series 
of events changes her attitude. 
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The gaiety of plantation life in the 
South, the siege of Atlanta during the 
Civil War, and a trip North to a school 
for orphans form the background of 
Mary Montgomery, Rebel, by Fern Dar- 
inger (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). Girls 
who enjoy stories about wholesome hu- 
man relationships will like it. 

For followers of girl scouting, Jean 
Dupont Miller’s A Wish for Tomorrow 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50) offers an exciting 
narrative about Jo Seymour, who finds 
new friends at the International Camp 
for Senior Scouts and Guides. 

The boy who is a sports enthusiast is 
the one to read Ann Hall’s Like Father, 
Like Fun (Dodd, Mead, $2.50). When 
Peeps Elliott, a high-school freshman, 
tries to follow in the footsteps of his 
father, a famous athlete, his successes 
and failures make a story of high inter- 
est potentialities. 

I Work on a Newspaper, by Henry 
Lent (Macmillan, $2.50) is a good pos- 
sibility for any student who is consider- 
ing newspaper work as a career. Its 
pictures and readable text tell about one 
complete day in the life of a newspaper, 
including the reporters and editors, the 
typesetters and the engravers, the press- 
men, and the distributors. 

King’s Man, by C. M. Edmonston 
and M. L. F. Hyde (Longmans, $2.50), 
is an historical novel for boys who pre- 
fer stories with chivalry, tournaments, 
and the Crusades. These elements and 
others are brought together in this tale 
of William Marshall, tourney fighter 
extraordinary, who protects the son of 
Henry Plantagenet. 


For You and Your Students 


How “world-minded” are American 
schools? You'll find answers to that ques- 
tion in “Education for International 
Understanding,” two-year study report 
from the Committee on International 
Relations, NEA. The report lists com- 
mon goals of a world-minded school 
program, together with reports on what 
has been done and what could be done 
to bring about these goals in al] our 
schools. Single copies, $1; discounts for 
quantity; from National Education As- 
sociation, Washington 6, D. C. 

“The Story of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire,” 48-page illustrated 
pamphlet, comes to you free from Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. It will appeal 
to your students. 

“Tools for Adapting Schools to To- 
day’s Needs” contains a list of books, 
pamphlets, and films prepared and dis- 
tributed by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 27, N. Y. Principals of 75 school 
systems in and around metropolitan New 
York make up the Council. ‘ 

















































RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
FOR THE FALL SEMESTER 


Then your students won't miss a single 
issue of PRACTICAL ENGLISH next term. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH will continue to bring you and your 
students the “Practice Makes Perfect’ Workbook Section, Slim 
Syntax, Letter Perfect, and all the other useful teaching 
materials week after week . . . PLUS 


FREE TEACHING SERVICES 
AND CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


“PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT” Classroom Kit — including teacher's 
weekly score record, “Word Wizard” buttons for weekly or monthly 
prizes, and Certificates of Merit for the semester's two high scorers 
in your classroom, sent FREE on request, to all teachers sending 
in group orders of ten or more subscriptions. 


A FREE 64-page Workbook, containing all the “PRACTICE MAKES 
PERFECT” sections which were published in PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
during the 1947-48 school year, will be sent to every student and 
teacher placing a yearly subscription to PRACTICAL ENGLISH. 


SO RENEW YOUR 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION NOW. 


Just indicate your ESTIMATED fall classroom needs on the handy 
coupon below. 


OF COURSE, YOU MAY REVISE THIS ESTIMATE AT ANY TIME 
WITHIN THREE WEEKS AFTER RECEIVING YOUR FIRST SEPTEMBER 
ISSUE, to meet your actual fall requirements. 


———_————— MAIL THE COUPON TODAY -——————————— 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please renew my order for PRACTICAL ENGLISH as follows: 


$.60 per student per semester $1.20 per student per school year 
(five or more to same address) 





CO This is a TENTATIVE ORDER (may be revised within 3 
weeks after receiving first issue). 


CO This is a FINAL ORDER. (Please bill me accordingly.) 
Please Check One [] SCHOOL YEAR [(] SEMESTER 


For FREE ‘Practice Makes Perfect Kit’’ — check this box. 0 - 
SCHOOL YEAR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY: For FREE 64-page Workbook—check this bex. 0 





School 





School Address 





—_— ee 











Off the Press 


United Nations Primer, by Sigrid Arne. 
Rinehart, 1948. 267pp. $2.50. 


Miss Arne, an Associated Press cor- 
respondent, has collected the texts of 
basic international documents from the 
Atlantic Charter to the final text which 
emerged at San Francisco. Included in 
this valuable source book are the texts 
of agreements reached at Casablanca, 
Moscow, Cairo, Tehran, Yalta, food and 
labor conferences. Each is introduced 
by a clear, dramatic account of cir- 
cumstances which led to the event and 
of its repercussions. 

Twelfth year students can be re- 
ferred to chapters for special reports. 
Social studies teachers will want this 
collection nearby as references to events 
of the recent past reappear in the news 
of the day. 


The Marshall Fields. A Study in Wealth, 
by John Tebbel. Dutton, 1947. 320pp. 
$3.75. 


Mr. Tebbel gained an insight into 
the accumulation of American fortunes 
when he traced the rise of the McCor- 
mick, Medill, and Patterson families in 
An American Dynasty. In this thorough- 
ly readable, if not definitive, biography 
of the Fields, we are carried through 
the lives of the Chicago department 
store’s founder, his son, and the pres- 
ent Marshall Field 3rd, whose current 
adventures in mass media take a third 
of the book. The technique of making 
a fortune in merchandizing, and spend- 
ing it in publishing, is detailed dramati- 
cally. The author is more sympathetic 
to the latter than the former. 

Chapters like the story of the Chi- 
cago Sun can be read by senior high 
school students. Since the press is an 
important influence on our lives, the 
Field enterprises, and the fortune on 
which they are based, are well worth 
studying. 


The United States in the Second World 
War, by Marc Harris. Barnes & 
Noble, 1946. 167 pp., $1.50. 


Marc Harris, a Washington corre- 
spondent, has contributed a valuable 
interpretation and repository of facts 
about World War II. In a carefully or- 
ganized volume he has compressed, in 
a highly readable manner, causes of the 
war, methods of fighting it; diplomatic 
maneuvers, effects of the war on the 
American standard of living, and prob- 
lems of the peace. 

It is the kind of book to which teach- 
ers can send 11th and 12th year stu- 
dents with some assurance that they 
will gain a clearer picture of recent 
events. 








